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THE CHURCH. 


the gates of 


This is what Jesus Christ says of his 
chosen people—the Church; and we learn 
from it the safety of those who are in the 
Oharch of Christ. Not that they are safe 
who have a. mere external connection with 
the-@burch. . Multitudes who, in this sense, 
gre in the Church, are in danger of perish- 
ing. They, and they only are safe, who 
are inthe Church, not merely by external 
‘Télation, but by internal grace; who have 
the spirit of Christ’s people, and who are 
faith, and possess his 


hell shall not prevail against it, 
Marr. xvi. 18. } 


muited to him by 
Spirit. They are 
one with Christ; and as the gates of hell 


shall not prevail against the Church, the 


. gollective body of the faithful, so neither 


shall they prevail against the individual 
members. The name of every one of them 
is éngraven upon the Redeemer’s hand, 
‘and he will keep them all as the apple of 
‘his eye. He has said they shall never 
perish. They shall be members of the 
Church triumphant in glory. ‘Fear not, 
ittle flock; it is your Father’s good plea- 
eure to give you the kingdom.” | 
. We. aleo see the danger of standing aloof 
from the Church of Christ, and identifying 
ourselves with its enemies. The Charch is 
safe, and so are all those who are in reality 
its members; but its enemies shall be de- 
feated, overthrown, and destroyed. ‘There 
is safety in a vital union with Christ; but 
there is danger and destruction io rejecting 
him. Then, are you in sincerity and truth 
a follower of Christ? Do you enjoy the 


-gafety and blessedness of his people?—or 


are you yet without Christ and without 
hope? Pause and think! There is peril 
in your path! You may not see it. You 
may heed this warning no more than the 
idle wind; but unless you flee to the open 
arms of Jesus Christ, your feet shall slide 
in due time! You stand on slippery places; 
fiery billows roll beneath you; destruction 
and death are at your feet! QO, flee to 
Jesus Christ for safety and salvation! 
W. J. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CONFESSING CHRIST. 


. A Letter to one who, for want of assurance of 


salvation, 


My Dear Frrenp—You lack the assur- 
ance of salvation, and, consequently, your 
Christian confidence and enjoyment is 
small. Suffer a few plain words in refer- 
ence to this matter. There is a sufficient 
cause for it in your disobedience to Christ’s 
commands, and the cause of this disobedi- 
ence is unbelief. Let me explain. 

Christ says, Follow me,” ‘‘ Confess me 
hefore men.”. You say, “No, [ am not 
prepared to do so.’’ Here is disobedience. 
Suppose that when Christ called Matthew 
the Publican. to follow him, he had answer- 
ed, «No, I am not prepared. If I follow 
thee, people will say Matthew is a changed 


refuses to confess Christ. 


_man, and I do’ not know whether I am or 


not. No! I will carry on my trade as 
honestly as I can; I will pray, I will listen 
to thy preaching ; but I cannot make myself 
known as a follower of thine.” Would not 
this be flat disobedience; and might we 
not. expect Christ to answer, ‘Do as I bid 


The cause of this disobedience is unbe- 
lief. I do not say total and universal un- 
belief, but unbelief in regard to that point 
wherein you disobey. A father tells his 
child who is drifting from’ shore on a raft, 
to jump into the water. The child believes 
his father to be wise, and good, and power- 
ful, and believes a great many things he 
says, but still he does not jump into the 
stream. He pleads that he cannot see 
bottom, that he cannot swim, that he can- 
not see how his father is to reach him; that 
if he only were sure that he could swim, he 
would jump in, and so on. All these pleas 
are only expressions of disobedience. And 
why does he disobey? Because he does not 
trust in his father as to this point. His 
father wishes him to trust, and show his 
trust by jumping overboard, and stands 
ready to secure his safety; but for want of 
this trust he remains disobedient. If he 
did see bottom, or did know he could swim, 
or did see just how his father could reach 
him, his jumping in would not be such an 
exercise of trust or evidence of obedience 
as his father wishes. The father wishes to 
cultivate the child's faith in him. So Christ 
would cultivate our faith. We are to un- 
dertake whatever he bids, however much 
beyond our ability to perform, depending 
on him for help, and strength, and eee 
If we trust him we will obey; if we do not, 
we will disobey. 

It is a mistake to suppose that assurance 
of being regenerated is the proper qualifi- 
cation for making a profession of religion. 
If A B says, «I wish to join the church 
because I am sure that [ have been re- 
generated,” he does not give the proper 
reason. For he may be mistaken. This 
faith is not faith in God’s word, for God's 
word no where says that A B has been re- 
generated. It is faith in his own deduc- 
tions: he believes that he has found in 
himself those exercises and dispositions 
which, according to the Scriptures, belong 
to the regenerate. Perhaps he is correct, 
but perhaps he is mistaken; at all events, 
this faith is not strictly faith in Christ, nor 
faith in the Scriptures. 

The proper qualification for a profession 
of religion is willingness to trust to Christ. 
If C D says, «I know that I am a sinner; 
I know that I am not able to live a Chris- 
tian life, or to glorify Christ myself; but I 
know that it is right and safe to obey and 
follow Christ, and therefore I wish to con- 
fess Christ, trusting that he will enable me 


to live as his followers should do,’’ he is a 


proper and safe candidate for church mem- 
bership. He will stand where the other 
may fall; for he depends directly on Christ, 
while the other depends on his belief that 
he is a Christian. He is like the child 
who should say, “I cannot see bottom nor 
swim, but because my father tells me to 
jump overboard, I will do it, for I believe 
he will secure my safety.” His heavenly 
Father will put underneath him the ever- 
lasting arms. ‘They that trust in the 
Lord shall be as Mount Zion, which cannot 
be removed.” 
What is the remedy for disobedience and 
unbelief? The remedy on your part is 
obedience and belief. Undertake every 
Christian duty as you are commanded to, 
and trust to Christ to enable you to do 
what he bids you to undertake. Undertake 


it at once. Begin to-day, if the head of a 
. family, with family prayer, and act in every 


nafe, because they are 


| 
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Offer yoursélf at once fora membership in 
a Christian church. Do all you can to 
bind the bargain between Christ and your 
soul. Make your family, your friends, 
your neighbours, and the church, all wit- 
nesses that you take Christ at his offer. 

It is to be remembered that the Chris- 
tian life is a constant struggle against temp- 
tations without, and against indifference and 
unbelief within. If you are not willing to 
enter on this struggle you are not willing to 


‘ 


respect like a strict professed Christian. / 


be a Christian, and not prepared to confess’ 


Christ. If you expect the struggle to be 
over before you ought to make a profession, 
or ever during this life, you are greatly 
mistaken. But if it is your desire to enter 
on this conflict, then, instead of being dis- 
couraged by your temptations and corrup- 
tions, give God thanks that he has brought 
you so far, notwithstanding your unbelief 
and disobedience, and throw yourself into 
the Christian warfare, not doubtfully, not 
secretly, not as an experiment to try you 
strength, but heart and soul, body and spi- 
rit, privately and publicly, now and for ever, 
expecting Jesus Christ to bring you off 
conqueror. In this way you will glorify 
and honour Christ, for he is honoured most 
by those who most completely trust him. 

S. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A NEW CHURCH. 


Kineston, Pa., Dec. 29, 1860. 

Messrs. Editors—It may be gratifying 
to the readers of your excellent paper to 
learn that another Presbyterian church bas 
been organized within the bounds of the 
Presbytery of Luzerne. It is called the 
Lake Presbyterian Church. : 

The attention of the Presbytery had been 
directed to the spiritual destitutions in 
the vicinity of Harvey’s Lake, and mea- 
sures were taken to gather together the 
Presbyterian elements and form a church, 
and as soon as possible erect a building for 
its accommodation. At this juncture God, 
in his providence, put it into the hearts of 
two gentlemen of Wilkesbarre to build a 
house of worship for this congregation. 
One of these gentlemen went to propose 
the thing to the other, but before he could 
speak on the subject the other anticipated 
him, and all he had to do was joyfully to 
acquiesce and accede to it. The building 
was immediately commenced, and went on 
rapidly to completion. It is all that could 
be desired. It is commodious, chastely 
ornate, and very convenient. A few weeks 
since it was dedicated to the Triune God 
under impressive circumstances. 

The fourth Sabbath of December having 
been fixed upon for the organization of the 
church for whom the house was built, the 
people assembled at the appointed time. 
The Rev. E. H. Snowden preached the 
sermon from Ezek. i. 19.° Subject—The 
Church’s duty to keep up with the provi- 
dences of God; at the close of which the 
‘church was organized, the Rey. Mr. Fer- 
guson assisting; and offering the prayer. A 
ruling elder and deacon were then chosen, 
and the deacon ordained. 

It is hoped and believed that this church 
will exert a powerful influence on the com- 
munity in which it is established, and prove 
to be a vine of God’s own planting. In 
the progress of the work very interesting 
facts were developed. A lady and her 
daughter became members of this church, 
who had waited more than forty years for 


a Presbyterian church to be formed, with | 


which she might unite. God has heard 
her prayers, and she can now say with Si- 
meon, ‘‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation.” 

On the very day the Lake church was 
organized (having received their own church 
edifice as a free gift) they took up a collec- 
tion to aid a feeble church in erecting a 
house of worship. « Having freely received, 
they freely gave.” 

The building just finished is at the out- 
let of Harvey’s Lake, which is said to be 
the largest in Pennsylvania. Distant about 
a mile is the Lake House, which last sum- 
mer was crowded with visitors. Those who 
resort to its quiet shades for health and 
recreation may now enjoy church privi- 

E. 


leges. H. 8. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THEORIES OF THE ELDERSHIP. . 


( Concluded.) 


The Theory of Dr. Miller, Dr. Hodge, and the 
Repertory, contrasted with the Theory of Dr. 
Adger, the Southern Presbyterian ew, 


XIV. Dr. Miller taught, and so do Dr. 
Hodge and the Repertory, that the ministerial 
office is superior, and that of ruling elders in- 
ferior. (See Chr. Min. pp. 63, 65, 74.) In 
his work on ruling elders (p. 69), he calls it 
‘the highest office that Christ has instituted 
in his Church.” This theory, however, makes 
preaching a function of ruling elders, and 
teaches that ruling elders are not only equal- 
ly honourable, but are the one fundamental 
order of which ministers are a class, nay, that 
‘it is as being a ruler we meet the Minister 
in the session,” &. This theory admits that 
‘the ruling elder is inferior to the teacher in 
respect to the word and sacraments,” but Dr. 
Miller calls the minister ‘‘the superior officer,” 
and the ruling elder ‘an inferior officer,” and 
so do our and all other standards teach. 

XV. Itis on this ground Dr. Miller taught, 
as do Dr. Hodge and the Repertory. ‘‘We 
deny the right of an inferior officer, (speaking 
of elders,) to lay on hands in the ordination 
of a superior officer.” (Chris. Min., p. 74.) 
This theory, however, claims that ruling elders 
are entitled to participate in all the acts in 
which any Presbyter, as such, can bear a part, 
including ordination of ministers. 

XVI. Dr. Miller, as do Dr. Hodge and the 
Repertory, regarded the distinct superiority of 
the office of the ministry to be of such vital 
importance, that while objecting to the use of 
“clergy” and of “‘lay elders,” he would have 
some definite terms employed to designate ex- 
clusively, and distinguish carefully the one 
office from the other. (Rul. Eild., pp. 209, 
210.) This theory, on the contrary, claims 
for ruling elders every name given in the Scrip- 
tures to ministers, except, perhaps, preachers. 

XVII. Dr. Miller taught that no form of 
government was in sd rigorous a sense of di- 
vine right as to be essential to the being of a 
Church as is doctrine, while this theory claims, 
in some of its presentations, the same author- 
ity and divine right as for doctrine. Dr. Mil- 
ler ‘‘had no zeal” about the use of the term 
“laity,” and had no expectation of changing 
the: universal use of the term to distinguish 
ministers, which he freely admits to have been 
universal from the earliest times, and instead 
of claiming divine right against any distinc- 
tion between ruling elders and ministers, as- 
serted a divine right for it, and a sacred obli- 

tion to observe it. (Do. pp. 211, 212.) 

XVIII. In fine, Dr. Miller taught that the 
term Presbyter or Elder applied to those who 
were ‘‘confessedly teachers,” but was also 
‘‘used to designate a different class,” but did 
not believe ‘“‘that the function of ruling was 
confined to this class of officers.” On the con- 
trary, both are proestotes, ‘‘that is rulers, the 
term elder in Scripture being a generic term, 


Dr. Hodge and the 


comprehending all who rule in the Church.” 
(Rul. Eld., pp. 68, 69. 

Now, even on this point, Dr. Adger and the 
Southern Presbyterian Review's theory do not 
agree with Dr. Miller, since it is denied that 
the term Presbyter applies properly to minis- 
ters as such at all; and it also denies that 
ruling pertains to ministers at all as such. 

XIX. One further point of vital practical 
difference between the theory of Dr. Miller 
and that of Dr. Adger and the Southern Pres- 
byterian Review is that the latter apply to 
ruling elders not only the names peculiarly 
appropriate to ministers, but also all the quali- 
fications laid down for bishops, and all the 
duties and solemn responsibilities imposed 
upon them. It requires, in short, ruling el- 
ders to Bg and to vo all and every thing which 
ministers ought to Be and ought to bo, except 
authoritative preaching and administration of 
the sacraments. 

XX. Again, Dr. Adger says:+—“Our Church 
is not governed by officers having only such 
powers as the people possess, or as the 
people bestow, and assembling to do only 
what the people might themselves do, or 
what the people have instructed them to do.” 
Now, on this point Dr. Miller concurs with 
Repertory. In his work 
on Ruling Elders (p. 266), he quotes with ap- 

robation the decision of the Assembly of 

826, as follows:—‘‘Ruling elders, as such, 
according to our Confession of Faith, Book I., 
on Government, Chap. V., are the representa- 
tives of the people, by whom they are chosen, 
for the purpose of exercising government and 
discipline in the kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; that the discipline lawfully exercised 
by them is the discipline exercised through them 
be their constituents, in whose name and by 
whose authority they act in all that they do.’ 
“*TIt is well known,” he adds in a note, ‘that 
the General Assembly, in this clause of their 
judgment, did not mean to dehy that ruling 
elders, in the rightful discharge of their du- 
ties, act in the name.and by the authority of 
Christ. This great truth is plainly recognized 
in a preceding clause. But merely to say that 
they act as the representatives, and ON BEHALF 


OF the members of the Church at large.” 


XXI. Ounce more. Dr. Adger, in order to ex- 
cite prepudice against the writer in the Repertory, 
refers to an opinion* formerly published and 
still held by him, on the ground of experience 
and expediency, which is equally consistent 
with either theory of the eldership as of divine 
right, viz., the expediency of allowing, as in 
the early Scotch Churches and Books of Dis- 
cipline, in the Reformed Dutch Church, and 
in the Churches of France, rotation in the ac- 
tual active service of the eldership, or a peri- 
odical appointment, The language of Dr. 
Adger is as unwarrantable in spirit as it is 
illogical in argument, irrelevant in evidence, 
and unfair in its averments. The above opin- 
ion, as Dr. Miller himself candidly exemplifies 
at length, (Rul. Hid. p. 271-274 inclusive,) is 
as old as Calvin and Knox, and the Churches 
and standards they moulded, and was practi- 
cally embodied in the Church of Scotland, as 
itever has been in the churches named above; 
and Dr. Miller, so far from “repudiating” or 
objecting, actually embodies in his work on 
Ruling Elders this remarkable condemnation 
of the bitterness of this irrelevant and illogi- 
cal assault. ‘‘The writer is here stating what 
is the actual constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church as to this point. He does not suppose, 


however, that there is any infringement of Pres- 


byterian principle in the annual elections of 
ruling elders, formerly practised in the Church 
of Scotland, and still practised in the Dutch 
and French Churches. Where a Church is 
large, containing a sufficient number of grave, 
pious, and prudent members to furnish an ad- 
vantageous rotation, and where the duties cf 
the office are many and: arduous, t¢ may not be 
without its advantages to keep up some change 
of incumbency in this office.” 

“The Princeton of that day” did not, 

thevefore, repudiate either the opinion or the 
doctrine of this ‘‘respected contributor.” The 
writer’s work, on the contrary, was substan- 
tially approved by Dr. A. Alexander, who 
adopted as his text-book the author’s work on 
Presbytery, in which this view of the elder- 
ship is embodied, so that ‘‘the Princeton of 
that day” objected as little as, nay, less per- 
haps, than ‘‘the Princeton of this day.” 

XII. Dr. Miller says (p. 212 Mul. Eld.,) 
‘“‘ Let the class of officers in question be called 
ruling elders. Let ALL NECESSARY DISTINCTION 
BE MADE by saying ministers or pastors, ruling 
elders, deacons, and the laity or body of the 
people.” 

With this we have been and are satisfied. 
But these theorists, who would turn our beau- 
tiful house upside down, and throw ‘‘the 
orders of God’s house” into confusion and dis- 
order, are not. Ruling elders must be presby- 
ters and bishops—(a term for ministers, the 
common use of which our standards emphati- 
cally urge as peculiarly expressive, and which 
ought not to be rejected)—or they are nothing. 
They must be by a divine right, as authorita- 
tively as are the Bible and its system of doc- 
trine; THE ONE PRIMARY FUNDAMENTAL ORDER, 
of which preachers (this is all that is left to 
ministers) are a class, or he is of no divine 
right at all. And this theory must be adopted, 
Dr. Miller to the contrary notwithstanding, or 
else Dr. Hodge is no Presbyterian, Dr. Smyth 
is repudiated, and ‘“‘destroys the office of the 
eldership,” and the Repertory is recreant to its 
ancient faith, and is no longer to be trusted, 
but dogged and defamed as not exactly what 
it ought to be. 

XXIII. One other point may be mentioned 
to show the antagonism between Dr. Miller’s 
views and these theorists, and that is, the mode 
of electing elders. This, according to our 
standards, is left to the mode most approved 
and in use in each congregation severally. 
With this Dr. Miller entirely concurs—(see 
Rul. Eld., p. 267)—where he points out the 
different modes adopted in different churches. 
He states that in the Church of Scotland, in 
many Presbyterian churches in the United 
States, in the Church of Holland, in many of 
the churches of the Reformed Dutch Church, 
in the Church of Geneva, and in the Protestant 
churches in France, the elders are chosen by 
the voice of the session, and ordained if no 
opposition is expressed; and although he pre- 
fers referring the choice, where it can conve- 
niently be dome, after due consultation and 
care, to the suffrages of the members of the 
church, nevertheless this plan of choosing has 
some real advantages. en wisely executed, 
it may be supposed likely to lead to a more 
calm, judicious, and happy choice than would 
probably result from a popular vote, especially 
when no consultation and understanding had 
taken place among the more grave, pious, and 
prudent of the church members; and, there- 
fore, where this plan has been long in use, 
and unanimously acquiesced in, it had, per- 
haps, better not be changed. 

Now, 80 antagonistic is this new theory, and 
so purely democratic is it, that even the nomi- 
nation of ruling elders by an existing session 
is regarded as a close, self-perpetuating body; 
and “if they went but one little step further, 
and elected as well as nominated themselves, 
it would be complete. But I know only one 
session which has ventured to make and en- 
force a rule so unjust and tyrannical.” (South. 
Pres., Nov. 24, 1860.) 

The importance of this controversy is mani- 
fest in its practical bearing on the office and 
character of the ministry. It forces upon us 
the question—Is the ministry a function, a 
work, or is it the holy and sacred office of the 
ministry as our standards, and the standard- 
bearers of our Church, in this and other lands, 
have always loved to call and to esteem it? 
By this theory it is no order—no office. ‘To 
regard the ministry as some sort of sacred 
class, or order, separate and distinct from the 
péople, proceeds on that old and most mis- 
chievous error, that the ministry is a priest- 
hood, or something like it.”” ‘*‘ And itis utterly 
inconsistent with the nature and relations of 
the ministry, as I have always understood 
them. I have always supposed and believed 
that our ministers were a part of the people 
themselves, chosen by them, directly or indi- 


* That work, “The Name, Nature, and Func- 
tions of Ruling Elders,” offered no other theory of 
the Eldership than he has recently advanced. 
The author shied a chapter, giving his opinion on 
the perpetuity of the office. He did not therefore 
specially notice that work in the Repertory, be- 
cause it was his own, and because after an entire- 
ly fresh examination of the whole subject, he was 
now presenting the same doctrine, differing from 
Dr. Miller only on the generic use of the term 
Presbyter, and only to some extent on that, since 
Dr. Miller would not call elders presbyters, but 
exclusively ruling elders, and we are quite willing 
so to name them, in the English form and generic 
use of the term reserving exclusively to ministers, 
as our standards do, the official application of the 


Greek term Presbyter. 
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rectly, to fulfil certain duties, and not ceasing 
to be such after their induction into office. 
And I protest—with my whole soul and 
strength I protest—against any doctrine that 
makes a separate and sacred class or order out 
of them, any other than that.” 

Again:—*“‘ The very name by which ministers 
are commonly designated in the New Testa- 
ment—‘ presbyters,’ ‘elders’—implies that they 
belong to the class and order of the people 
themselves.” 

The name of “clergyman” to distinguish a 
SACRED OFFICE, though the ministry is so called 
expressly in a number of places in our stan- 
dards, is proof positive of hierarchical usurpa- 
tion! Such is the language of the Southern 
Presbyterian within hearing of the Review. 
Now, this holy horror may be quieted, if-it is 
borne in mind that “ clergymen’’ are so called 
from the manner in which Matthias became 
numbered with the Apostles—‘‘ And they gave 
lots, clerous”—hence clergy, with the fact men- 
tioned by us* that the Church of Scotland, on 
two or three occasions, solemnly repudiated as 
@ gross error, @ mistake in printing this pas- 
sage so as to make the ordination come from 
the people, and not from the ministers. 

Now, as it regards both the ministry and 
the eldership, we confidently appeal to the 
consciousness of the Church by asking, whe- 
ther it is not universally felt that ministers 
are, according to the word of God and the in- 
stitution of Christ, ad order and office separate 
and distinct from the body of the people, and 
also from the eldership?—whether the word 
clergy, or some other word, is not necessary to 
express the sense of this distinction ?—and 
whether the ruling elder does not himself feel 
that he is a layman, and not a minister—not a 
clergyman—not in ‘the holy office of the 
ministry?” (Conf. of Faith)—and whether, 
finally, the people do not intuitively look upon 
the elder as holding a very different office and 
relation from those of their minister? 

The conclusion of the whole matter is this: 
Dr. Adger, and the theorists who agree with 
him, do not agree with the theory of Dr. Miller 
in any one particular as to the name, nature, 
and functions of the elder. This is true also 
of the writer on the subject in the North Caro- 
lina Presbyterian. Dr. Hodge, on the contrary, 


and the Repertory, agree with all Dr. Miller’s 


teaching on the subject of ruling elders, ex- 
cept the one point of the generic use of the 
term presbyter, as including ruling elder. 

The theory of Dr. Adger & Co. is not, there- 
fore, the theory of Dr. Miller. It is different, 
inconsistent with, and even contrary to it. It 
is therefore clearly recent and novel, and can 
find no precedent in any Presbyterian stan- 
dard, nor in any standard Presbyterian writer 
beyond their own eminent and highly-exalted 
copartnership. 

But, enough; as Dr. Hodge testifies, “‘ there 
was no man in the Church more opposed to 
this theory than that venerable man whose 


“memory we have so much reason to cherish 


with affectionate reverence.” (Repert. 1860, 
p. 561 Fiat Justitia. 

N. B. This contrast is drawn up and pub- 
lished without any knowledge or co operation 
on the part of Dr. Hodge. 


#* See “ Richardson’s Dictionary,” and the simi- | 


lar use of the word in old translation of 1 Pet. v. 3. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SPEAKING AT COMMUNION. 


Mankind is a pendulum, swinging from 
one extreme to another. When I was a 
small boy, an hour and a half was not, for 
a good sermon, considered tedious. In 
those simple times people went to church 
to hear the gospel. The living teacher was 
accounted God’s principal agency for its 
dissemination. He was respected and reve- 
renced much more than now, when the 
pulpit has lost much of its power. The 
press, at present, is rapidly supplanting the 
pulpit; as reading little thirty minute es- 
says is becoming a fashionable substitute 
for preaching. * 

Another exemplification of this tendency 
to extremes is found in the topic in the 
caption; and my attention is called to it 
by the papers of your correspondents, 
K..W. H. and A. T. In the olden time— 
i. e. half a century ago—(for thus rapidly 
do men and customs become antiquated,) it 
was usual to have tables in the aisles, or 
out in the groves, and the number of tables, 
and the length of the addresses, protracted 
the services from four to eight hours, in 
country churches, and often to three hours 
in towns and cities. Now, when pew com- 
munion makes but one table, the practice 
of explaining the nature of the Supper, and 
plying the hearts and consciences of com- 
municants and non-communicants is rapidly 
passing into desuetude. This tendency 
originated with Dr. John M. Mason, of 
New York. He was the first, as far as I 
am informed, who pressed the subject of 


‘frequent communions,” and of spending |: 


a short time in entire silence, and of cutting 
short the long and laboured exercise of de- 
barring and inviting, or, as it was then 
popularly called, of ‘‘fencing the tables.” 
His object was, and he adhered to it to the 
last, to curtail extremes in these three re- 
spects. But now, “fencing the tables’’ is 
laid aside entirely—unfortunately, as I sup- 
pose. This part of the sacramental service 
was exceedingly profitable. It consisted of 
a close scrutiny into the practical expe- 
riences of the Christian heart, the evidences 
of a gracious state, and the purity of Chris- 
tian life, to aid the duty—* Let a man-ex- 
amine himself, and so let himeat.”’ Doctor 
Mason objected merely to the length of this 
service, and aimed at a happy medium; 
and so with the address at the table. He 
neither advocated nor practised silence the 
whole time'the elements were passing down. 

I agree with «A. T.”’ as to the impor- 
tance of addresses, both to communicants 
and to non-communicants. I think these 
are the most profitable of all preachings; 
and this more especially when tables were 
used, and an actual separation made in 
families. For a wife to rise up from beside 
her husband, leave him in the pew, and 
take her seat at the Lord’s table—O! there 
is in the visible act, a reproof and a warn- 
ing of solemn import. And then the clos- 
ing address to those who practically say, 
‘«¢ We have no part in David, nor inheritance 
in the Son of Jesse’”’—O how often has it 
thrilled in the soul of the recusant, and 
compelled him to come at the next com- 
munion? 

But, brethren, I did not take up my pen 
to enter much into the subject, but chiefly 
to touch a point omitted by both your 
correspondents. Christ hath set us an ex- 
ample. How did He-act at the original 
institution of this Supper? Did he spend 
the whole time ia silent musing? We 
ought to follow the Lamb whithersoever he 
goeth. We have no right to consult ex- 


| pediency—to consult our own experience 


even, in contravention of His example and 
command. Uzzah thought it expedient to 
seize hold of the ark, to prevent it from be- 
ing rudely shaken; but to obey is better 
than sacrifice, and he paid the ‘forfeit of 


his temerity and misguided expediency. 


But to the question, Did Jesus talk at the 
table? Reader, look at the x111th chapter 
of John: read on to the end of the xyith. 
Here is Christ’s sacramental sider 
delivered at the.table; and closed wi 

a long hymn—the Aiillel, and the Lord’s 
Prayer, properly, though not commonly 


called the Lord’s Prayer—includidg the 
j Xvuith chapter. Here you have the long- 


| est addreas contained in the whole Bible— 
considerably longer than the Sermon on the 
Mouat. Let me ask then, in closing, Did 
Christ know what was expedient? Did 
Jesus “only distract the thoughts of the 
believer?” Or did he teach that a public 
ordinance is only ‘in order that the com- 
municant may privately make his wants or 
his troubles known?” 
THEOPHILUS. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE THOUGHTFUL MAIDEN. 


The dewy eve with its soft and 
Hallowed light had fled, ere sable night 
Could take it to her arms and dim its 
Lustra And while the shadows passed 
Away tike joys of old, which the dim 
Perspective of Time erases one by one 
From out the book of memory, young Eva sat, 
And mused on all the world calls blessed. 
The early bloom of maiden loveliness had 
Given: place to the riper charms which 
Cluster round fair woman’s form. 

Nineteen summers had made her peerless; 
And like a dream of loveliness she s 

And seemed as fair as did our common 
Mother when she caught the reflected light 
Of Heaven, and blushed before her Lord 
Like primeval flowers before their God. 
The golden curls clung lovingly to her 
Marble bust; and as the soft wind, 

Which through the open casement came, 
Fanned her lovely face, she seemed | 
More like a wandering seraph sent 

On some blessed errand, than ere could be 
A child of earth. ' 

With elbow resting on the casement sill ; 
Her round and snowy arm, like Parian 
Marble, was bent like Cupid’s bow; 

And her white fingers and velvet palm 
Recumbent held her classic head. 

As thus she sat, like some supernal 

Being, she gazed far out into the | 
Fathomaless night,as if she sought in 
Visible darkness to look beyond the veil 
Which hides the future, and read the 
Characters which God has written along 

Its devious pathway. 

Her theme was happiness. Was it real? 
Or was it like a mystic spell which for 

A time some willing victim holds 
Entranced? Or like that ruddy 

Apple which seems so fair without, 

But turns to ashes on the lip? 

Young Eva was a child of fortune: 
Dispensing fairies had touched her 

With their mystic wands, and grace 

And love had decked her with their 
Fairest flowers, Golconda’s jewelle 

Mines had laid their wealth around 

Her infant couch, and wisdom, 

Speaking like some old Longinus, had filled 
Her mind with all that’s pure and bright. 
Till now, full ripened by nineteen 
Summers’ suns, she walked in beanty, 
Grace, and wisdom; like those uncreated 
Spirits who, sublimely radiant, worship 
With their ken the sentient glories 

Of their God. , 

She sat and mused by the open casement sill, 
And sighed for real happiness. 

She had ere now the giddy round of 
Pleasure run; had quaffed the cup 

Of worldly bliss, till now, the waters, 

Once so sparkling, seemed more like 
Lethean poison; and left their venom, 

Like the poisoned chalice which 

Eastern Houris drain to mar 

Their beauty.. 

She sighed and said, “O! where shall 
Happiness be found? Does it dwell 
Enthroned with royal diadem in 

Princely halls? Or does’ wealth, with, 

Its and splendotr, ever bring the 
Glorious boon? Or shall I seek it 

In yonder fairy hall, Where music 

Invites to festive dance? 

Or rather, shall I take the golden wings 

Of Phebus, and, like some fallen 

Peri, fly in search of that precious gift, 

- Which makes of earth a blooming Paradise.” 
She spoke, and, looking up, beheld the 
Stars, as one by one they lit their vestal lamps; 
And touched by the warmth of those 
Bright fires, which ever burn on heavenly 
Altars, she clasped her white hands 
And cried, “ In Heaven alone can 
The priceless boon be found!’ 

Then kneeling by the open casement sill, 

She prayed that “when life’s fitful dream 
Was o’er, it might be hers to win that 

Jewel, which Heaven alone can give!” 

And as young Eva knelt and prayed, 

She seemed, indeed, the loveliest thing ~ 
That mortal eye e’er rested on. 
She now had caught that light 
Celestial, which veiling in a 

Mist of purity her earth-born 
Beauty, left her all that dream-like 
Loveliness, before which the young 
Angel hid his face, as he stood 
Near woman's type divine, in 
Eden’s ever blooming bowers. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE BIBLE. 


Love and prize it as we may, in this 
life, we can never sufficiently appreciate 
the blessed gospel of Jesus Christ. The 
rich blessings it confers are priceless. To 
ruined man it comes with gracious offers of 
pardon, forgiveness and eternal life, and is 
adapted to meet all the acéual wants of our 
fallen race. Every one is at times forcibly 
reminded of the unsatisfying nature of all 
earthly joy. God has mercifully inter- 
mingled much that is bright and joyous, 
with the trials and sorrows which in his 
wisdom he appoints as the heritage of each 
of his children. Yes, there is many an 
oasis in the great desert of life, to cheer 
and gladden the heart of the weary pilgrim 
as he journeys to the better land. But to 
all of us, sooner or later, will come the 
afflictive dispensations of providence, for it 
is through much tribulation that we have 
the promise of entering into rest. And 
when these dark clouds gather about our 
dwelling, and the storm bursts over it, and 
the angel of death lays his icy finger upon 
the form of some beloved one in the house- 
hold band, and the grave closes over the 
cold remains of one to us so precious; what, 
I ask, in moments like these, our darkest 
experiences in life, can support our fainting 
hearts beneath their weight of woe, and 
enable us from the depths of our grief- 
stricken spirits to cry out, «Though he slay 
me, yet willl trustin him. Father, thy will, 
not mine be done. The Lord gave and 
the Lord hath taken away, blessed be his 
great and holy name.” 
the blessed religion of the cross of Christ, 
can support us amid scenes like these, and 
do chasten and hallow the remembrance of 
them, as that our hearts, as we look back 
upon them, cannot but feel that these afflic- 
tions have drawn us closer and closer to our 


and holier bond of union between him and 
us—‘ For if we suffer with him, we shall 
also reign with him.”” And if we be true 
Christians, all life’s pathway is henceforth 
trodden with calmer, surer footsteps, be- 
cause our reliance upon the love and wis- 
dom of our sovenant-keeping God is deep- 
ened, and + 3 feel that. such love cannot err 
in any of its appointments; and if God 
sees fit that-we still drain one bitter cup 
of sorrow after amother, though our torn 
hearts may bleed at every pore, as one by 
dne ouriearthly props fail us, and we leave 
-them‘snsidthe darkfess and silence of the 
tomb, our-faith will spring away into re- 
gion#@6f Fight and glory, and behold them 
inexptéssibly happy at God’s right hand, 
|and we will enter again upon life’s busy 


| rented farm, no one can well estimate. 


What, I ask, but | 


Divine Redeemer, and constitute a deeper 


| scenes, striving to honour God by a quiet 
submission to his will, and by an active 
interest in the highest welfare of those 
about us. And from the conscientious per- 
formance of known duty, will flow in upon 
the soul the highest and purest happi- 
ness we can experience on earth—the con- 
sciousness of being at peace with God and 
man.e In view of the inestimable blessings 
which flow from the possession of (iod’s 
word, how little do we prize it! The light 
of eternity alone can reveal the undying 
value of such a gift from God to man. - 


It is the one true light, 
That when all other lamps grow dim, 
Shall never burn less purely bright, 
Nor lead astray from Him. 


It is love’s blessed hand, 

That reaches from the eternal throne, 
To him who’er he be, whose hand 

Will seize it for his own. 


It is the golden key, 

To treasures of celestial wealth, 
Joy to the sons of poverty, 

And to the sick man health. 


The gently proffered aid 

Of one who knows us, and can best 
Supply the beings he has made 

With what will make them blest. 


Let us, then, be more earnest in our 


| endeavours to place it in the hands of every 


member of the great human family, and at 
our own firesides let us drink deeper and 
deeper draughts from its wells of salvation, 
let us gather from its holy pages lessons of 
» patience, meekness, and charity, which will 
guide us safely amid this world of sin and 
trial, and fit us for entering at last upon 
that glorious rest prepared for those who 
through faith are to inherit the promises. 
Ipa. 


LETTER FROM KANSAS. 
[CORRESPONDENCE or Tax PRESBYTERIAN. | 


Hiautanp, Kansas, Dec. 17, 1860. 
Messrs. Editors—The destitutions in 
Kansas are felt in many ways. The want 
of provision and clothing are not the only, 


| nor the most grievous wants to which the 


people are exposed. The means of morat, 
religious, and literary instruction are weak- 
ened, and in many instances taken quite 
away. Ministers of the gospel have to 
leave the country, or for the time being 
must turn their attention some other way, 
to procure a subsistence for themselves and 
families. One poor ministerial brother, for 
example, had to quit his preaching, and 
drive an ox-team one hundred and seventy 
miles to Missouri, to obtain some provi- 
sions. Bible distribution in the territory 
is nearly at a ‘stand-still;” schools are hard 
to keep up, and many of them must for the 
present go down. Only last evening a 
neighbour, and a member of our church, 
called in to talk about school matters. He 
said he had seven children, who every one 
should be in school, but that he was not 
able to pay the small sum charged for tui- 
tion. On being told that a good lady in 
Philadelphia had sent a sum to assist in 
schooling children of the indigent, and that 
he should have a part, he was very thank- 
ful, but said there was another difficulty 
equally great—he could not get clothing to 
have his children comfortable and decent 
at school! | 

A day or two ago another man called in. 
He said he had nine children—all girls, ex- 
cept one, and he was an idiot—deaf and 
dumb—and so far from being able to send 
} them to school, he had not a mouthful of 
flour in the house, and not more corn-meal 
} than would last two weeks, and how or 
where another morsel was to be got he 
knew not. The loss of an entire crop, or 
one whole year’s labour, to a poor man who 
) has no other means of subsistence than a 
In 
this state of things school-houses cannot be 
built, churches cannot be built, nor can 
ministers or teachers, as a general thing, 


| be sustained in their calling. 


At this point, however, we trust that, 
with the Divine blessing, we will be able 
to get through this year with our school. 
One building is up and paid for, and the 
Board of Education has generously granted 
us four hundred dollars for the present 
year. But wedo desire to advance. What- 
ever else may stand still or go backwards, 
the young and rising generation is every 
day pushing on to manhood, and must soon 
control our Church and State affairs. Half 
the work of every enlightened man should 
be to prepare a generation to follow him; 
and there never were more true or better 
reasons for doing so than now. Human 
affairs seem to grow more dark, perplexing, 
and difficult every day; and the kind Ruler 
of the universe now requires the highest 
intellectual improvement, guided by an en- 
lightened Christianity, as his instrument 
for the management of human affairs. It 
may be said that God governs the world in 
his own way, and has no use for our learn 
ing; but surely he has less use for our ig- 
norance. 

Kansas must be provided with the means 
of education, and we are encouraged to look 
to our friends in the older States for help. 
Dr. Rice, with regard to this very institu- 
tion, says:—‘‘The stronger ought to help 
the weaker. The older ought to help the 
younger. This is the dictate of nature—it 
is the law of Christ.” Great, very great 
interest has, in former times, been felt for 
this territory. Political parties did not 
spare either breath or money. Some talk 
about a victory! Kansas is not conquered, 
she is only entered. The strife and confu- 
sion which prevailed in this territory three 
years ago were not more decided nor as pro- 
tracted, nor were its issues as vital as the 
strife which is now going on between light 
and darkness, truth and error. Nor does 
the issue now depend less upon the help 
obtained from friends. And if our friends 
desert us now we might, as a territory, al- 
most say, ‘Better for us if we never had 
been born.” Schools, and colleges, and 
churches, to have their timely and proper 
effect in new countries, must be planted 
with the people, and grow up with them. 
Und@gr this conviction we have made a com- 
mencement here. We have a liberal char- 
ter from the government. We have school 
room enough for one hundred scholars, with 
recitation, apparatus, and library rooms. 
An apparatus worth about seven hundred 
dollars, and property and improvements 
worth over ten thousand dollars; an able 
divine and scholar at the head of the libra- 
ry department, with four competent teach- 
ers at hand. There are one thousand chil- 
dren now in this and neighbouring counties 
who ought to be studying the higher branch- 
es. But not one in ten, perhaps, has the 
means to reach it. One effort now is to 
obtain for our young institution a small en- 
dowment of about ten thousand dollars. 
This will keep up our school, and enable us 
to get on until we get strong enough to 
complete the work ourselves. / 

And ‘now will our friends bear with us a 
word on this subject? We do not wish to 
divert money from other and proper chan- 
nels of benevolence. All other objects can 
and must be met. But after this is done, 
on the ordinary scale there yet remains 
back in the hands of God’s, people large 
sums of money which can, and which, be- 


fore long, will be spared for the building up 


| 


of Christ’s kingdom. ‘The gold and the 
silver,” as well as the cattle, belong to the 
Lord. In truth, our money and our pro- 
perty is no more our own than the air that 
we breathe. The one we can hold in our 
lungs a few moments, the other in our cof- 
fers for a few months or years, and in the 
sight of Him to whom ‘‘a thousand years is 
as one day,” what is the difference? 

There is not, perhaps, as much sin com- 
mitted in getting wealth as in keeping it. 
We are but stewards of the Lord, and soon 
we will be in his presence to’give an account. 
Better for themselves, and better for the 
world, if many men would ‘‘die, their own 
executors.” Many a fine estate, after the 
owner, so called, has left it, has become a 
heap of ruins, carrying with it down to ruin 
many who otherwise might have been use- 
ful and happy. The spirit that will gather 
to the very last, and pile up to the very 
highest, is wrong. It is supremely selfish, 
and would grasp the world, and will end in 


ruin. 
. Every individual successful in business, 
would do well, perhaps, to set some reason- 
able and rigid limit to his capital, yet men 
should always be industrious and frugal. 
We know a man who commenced the world 
on nothing. He had piety and energy. 
He resolved in the strength of God, that if 
God would prosper him until his income 
would be four hundred dollars per year, he 
would still pursue his ordinary industry, 
and give what he could make to benevolent 
purposes. He wag prospered, and soon 
reached his mark. He has been faithful 
to his resolve, and is now one of the most 
useful and happy men. These were -very 
low figures—lower, perhaps, than most per- 
sons would be content with. But a bar 
should be placed somewhere. If all suc- 
cessful business men would put a reasonable 
limit to their capital, and then, having the 
experience with the machinery and appli- 
ances for making money, would keep up 
their ordinary industry and economy, and 
give all that they ami make to benevolent 
objects, the world would be largely benefit- 
ted, and men would realize the promise, 
‘“‘Tt is more blessed to.give than to receive.” 
Should any feel inclined to favour our 
cause and give us help, it can be done 


through the Board of Education in Phila-. 
Our Board of Trustees will be } 


del phia. 
glad to give any information. Ask us any 
information you please. 

S. M. Irvin, Secretury. 


Suppression of Religious Orders in Italy. 


Marquis Pepoli has been to consult Ca- 
vour at Turin respecting his measures for 
the administration of Perugia and the pro- 
vince of Umbria, where the enormous 
amount of territory held in mortmain is a 
direct bar to any possible improvement in 
the condition of the inhabitants. The 
Church lands and property of all descrip- 
tion in a district containing about 400,000 
souls (equal to such a county as Cork or 
Mayo in extent) amounts to 200,000,000 of 
francs. There are 5000 clergy of all sorts, 


officered by Archbishops and Bishops to the | 


modest figure of seventeen. There are no 
schools for the rural parishes, though plenty 
of convents, at the door of which beggars 


of every description congregate for eleemosy- 


nary support in arrant idleness. - 

Perugia, December 12.—The religious 
orders have been suppressed and the con- 
vents closed. Other measures in favour 
of public instruction and charity have also 
been decreed. 

Another despatch from Perugia says: 
The decree of the Marquis de Pepoli, sup- 
pressing all the religious orders, makes an 
exception in favour of some orders which 
have deserved well of the country. The 
same decree entrusts the government with 
the charge of the religious treasury. The 
convents of Umbria bave been closed, with 
the exception of several establishments, to 
be converted into hospitals and schools. 
Pensions are granted to the members of the 
religious orders which have been suppress- 
ed. Rentes to the amount of 100,000 lire 
are assigned in favour of some charitable 
institutions of Umbria; the surplus re- 
maining in the religious treasury will be 
applied to religious works and public in- 
struction. | 


CONSLIENTIOUS SLANDER. 


Nothing is more immutable than the 
principles of human nature. There may be 
variations of manifestation, but the under- 
lying law is the same. In few things does 
the truth of this remark more clearly appear 
than in the impulse to slander, detraction, 
and the various forms of assault on personal 
reputation. A prophet nearly three thou- 
sand years ago thus describes this impulse 
as it then appeared. ‘Report, say they, 
and we will report it.” The class here 
described were not then, nor are they now, 
willing to make themselves responsible for 
the authorship of those stories to another’s 
injury which they cautiously and conscien- 
tiously propagate. 

The cautiousness and the conscientious- 
ness in the qgse are the coating of the bitter 
pill which they swallow with avidity, and 
administer to others as an act of benevolence 
and of friendship. They are the flowers 
under which the serpent lies coiled in the 
act of pouncing upon its unsuspecting vic- 
tim. 

If slander, in all cases, appeared to the 
perpetrators and to others in its own proper 
nature, it would lose its venomous tooth. 
Its bite would be harmless. Men would 
alike despise the utterer, the inventor, and 
the story itself. Its power lies in its ap- 
pearing different from the slander that it is. 
It comes to you, perhaps, under the pious 
pretext of eliciting your opinion of such a 
person, or of such conduct, and when you 
have unsuspectingly expressed it, your words 
are used as the basis of a false report about 
the one in question. ‘‘ What do you think 
of such a person? what did he say of me? 
is not his conduct rather strange? what 
should you think of one who did so and so?” 
Tifis is the catechetical process by which 
something is wormed out of you to tell 
to another’s disadvantage. It is virtually 
saying, ‘‘ Report, and we will report it; 
give us a story to tell, and we will tell it.” 
Innocence is no shield against this prying 
spirit. It soils what it cannot devour. It 
may darken by suspicion the luminary-which 
it cannot wholly blot out. 

Praising an absent person for qualities 
which he is known not to possess, is no un- 
common means of doing this dirty work. 
The slanderer says to you, “ How mild and 
amiable such an one is!” and when you 
dissent on the ground of the conceded faults 
of his character, then you are made respon- 
sible for saying that he is morose, cruel, 
ill-natured, and revengeful. All unneces- 
sary remark or inquiry concerning private 
character, however bland or specious it may 
seem, contains the lurking venom of de- 
traction. How can one talk thus without 
finding out things about others which he 
had better not know? And knowing them, 
what security is there that he will not make 
them known? 

The injury that slander does in society is 
generally done in 4 very benevolent and 
conscientious way. It is inflicted under 
the pretext of doing an imperative duty— 


of depriving the slandered person of the 
power todo mischief—of a kind desire to 
secure others against his evil influence, or 
from other motives equally specious and 
equally false. ‘Slander? no, it is no such 
thing. It is only a timely hint to be ou 
your guard, that isall. It isa little Nathan- 
dike plainness in saying, ‘Thou art the 
man,’ and saying it before others, that th 
may see how faithful we are in dealing wit 
wrong-doers. It is just relieving one’s 
conscience of complicity in another's evil 
deeds, as if telling of them would make the 
guilty one more innocent, or ourselves any 
the less a participant of his guilt. Thus in 
many ways slander is made a very pious and 
benevolent work.”—N. Y. Chron, 


| THE REVIVAL IN SWEDEN. 


The Rev. J. A. Jetter sends us the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter just received 
from a minister of the Swedish Church: 

When I returned from a long preaching 
| tour [ found your letter, with many others, 
to my great delight. The most necessa 
were answered first. After which I had to 
write manuscripts for my’ two monthly peri- 
odicals for two or three months in advance. 
Then the daily correspondence instruction 
in my little Missionary Institution, in which 
I have nine pupils. [Evidently designed 
for home missionaries.} Then travelling 
again, continuing thus the whole summer, 
usually preaching daily from church to 
church, sometimes twice a day, to thirsting 
multitudes. Yes, thank God, our Chure 
begins to hunger and thirst after the word 
of righteousness—the everlasting gospel. 
Thus my time has fled. I have thought of 
writing to you innumerable times, but have 
always been prevented. As it regards the 
state of our country, the conflict between 
light and darkness has been very severe; 
but the Lord’s cause has gained the vi 
in a wonderful manner, so that the Diet 
and the King have been obliged to abrogate 
some old, absurd laws respecting religion. 
We have had, and have, remarigibid revi- 
vals in om provinces. Yea, I may say 
in every locality of our extensive kingdom. 
Wherever I go to preach there are hungry 
souls, and often many thousands are assem- 
bled, some having walked or run as far as 
thirty, aud some eyen sixty English miles. 
My Commentary on the Bible, in three 
royal 8vo volumes, an. edition of thirteen 
thousand copigs, is all sold, and of the New 
Testament 1 am preparing a new edition. 
My monthly periodicals are still selling to 
the amount of ten thousand copies and 
more, notwithstanding many others have 
arisen since I commenced, and have gained 
an extensive circulation. Laymen are now 
travelling through the length and breadth 
of the land, holding meetings, circulating — 
the Bible and other Christian books. 

O may the Lord pour out upon us a 
rich measure of his Holy Spirit in our bar- 
ren and frozen North! Pray for us, my 
dear brother. 


— 


Tractarian Communion of the Sick. 


‘‘ A London priest,” writing to the Union, 
describes his ministration of private com- 
munion as_follows:—‘I have. had an oak 
box made perfectly ate thirteen inches 
long, eight and a half broad, and six deep, 
with a drawer at the bottom, secured by a 
pin, and with a brass handle at the back, 
by which it can be easily carried. In this 
box are—l. The sacred vessels, of silver, 
and moderate size; 2. A silver pyx; 3. An 
ebony cross; 4. Two small brass candle- 
sticks and wax tapers; 5. A damask nap- 
kin; 6. A: silk burse, with silk veils of the 
colour of the season; 7. A stock of cambric 
veils and corporal. When I am about to 
celebrate in a sick-room I take the articles 
required out of the box, close it, cover it 
with the linen cloth, and proceed to arrange 
it as an altar.” 


— 


INTOLERANCE IN PIEDMONT. 


The following is an extract from a letter 
from Italy: —A Piedmontese ex-canon, Pie- 
tro Doro, who about ten years ago became a 
Protegtant, was selling copies of the Gospels 
in the town of Aosta, when he suddenly had 
an apoplectic seizure and died. As there 
was no place of burial in that town for Pro- 
testants, now numerous enough, and as 
several scandalous scenes had taken place 
there before with respect to the interment 
of Protestants, M. Curie, the evangelical 
pastor of the place, deputed by the Vaudoise 
community, begged the Intendant of Aosta 
to kindly point out to him some honourable 
spot in the cemetery where poor Doro could 
be buried. The Intendant, however, far 
from comprehending the spirit of our liberal 
laws on these matters, refused. The police 
came by night, took the coffin away by force, 
and buried poor Doro as a malefactor in the 
leper-ground, to the great horror and dis- 
gust of all the Protestants and of the un- 
happy widow. This conduct is an open 
violation of the ‘‘Statuto,” which conse- 
crates the rights of all the citizens. The 
King’s government, a liberal one, is apprised 
of this affair; let us hope it will render 
prompt justice.—London Daily News. 


THE PERSECUTIONS IN SPAIN. 


The London Advertiser publishes a letter 
from Manuel Matamoros, who dates from 
the National Prison, Barcelona, November 
30th. He gives 4 narrative of the imprison- 
ment of Alhama and himself, the facts of 
which are already before our readers.. We 
extract, however, one @ two passages, De- 
scribing his arrest, he says :—‘‘ Nothing was 
respected in my habitation; my goods were 
inventoried, violent threats were used to- 
wards myself, my furniture was knocked — 
about, and, in a word, every thing was 
turned topsy-turvy. My venerable mother, 
at the sight of euch destruction, fell into a 
swoon, and my youthful brothers shed tears 
of anguish on beholding what, though they 
could not fully comprehend, was still pain- 
ful enough to affect their innocent hearts. 
....+ The Roman Catholic organs in the 
press are behayi wards us in a most 
violent njust manner, treating our 
alleged/offence as one of a politico-religious 
natur¢g, when in truth it is not so; and I 
hope the noble and heroic sons of Albion 
will know that it is exclusively our enter- 
taining pure evangelical sentiments, and 
because we do not belong to the Romish 
Church, against whose dogmas we have 
protested. Our defence in the Spanish 
press is impossible, it is only allowed to 
write against us. The ruin of our families 
is an accomplished fact, and they have 
nought but poverty and sorrow before them, 
but amid all, they have this consolation left, . 
that they know they are suffering for the 
justest and holiest of all causes. Our per- 
secutors fancy they have annihilated our 
holy work in our martyrdom, but they are 
deceived, for innumerable are the i 
who have been converted to the Evangel, 
and our sufferings ouly redouble their faith 
and their strength.” He conclades by reite- 
‘rating that these persecutions “are in no 
way owing to political reasons, and that 


Spain has not yet seen the 4 2 as of 


the Inquisition, save in name only. 
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PRINTED DIRECTIONS. 
are now permitted 


act of 
paper ‘Gxpires, 20 thet each subscriber 
dan find ‘his ssoount every week on his paper. 
printed isbel, pasted on the margic 
of. the. folded.cheet, or the name printed on the 
paper; gives’the subseriber’s name, together 
an statement of his account. It will 
Be Wndétstood that the date printed on the paper 
Ge Intel is the date up to which the paper has been 
paid for ; and oa our terms are payment in ad- 


--¥anoe, our friends will readily ascertain whether 


they are in our debt, or whether they have paid 
theamount of their subscription, bya moment's 
tefetence to their papers. When new pay- 
ments are made the date will be changed to 
correspond with the amount paid. Each sub- 
oriber, by this arrangement, is always ap- 
priced.of the state of his account, and unplea- 
sent misunderstandings are avoided. We shall 
disoontinae the sending of written receipts, 
(except at a special request, inclosing a post- 
age-stamp,) as the paper mailed the week 
@fter the money has been received, will 
give the date up to which the payment 


_- ig. renewed, and the subscriber has on his 


paper an ever-ready and legal receipt, which is 
not liable to be mislaid. If in any case these 
dates should not agree with receipts in the 
hands of subscribers, we will cheerfully correct 
them when the fact is made known to us. 

In remittances for the Presbyterian, 
please send the fraction of a dollar only in 
three or one cent postage stampse—10 and 12 
cent stamps are of no use to us. For a single 


year = $2} gold piece is the very best remit- 


THE FAST-DAY. 


YHE day recommended by the ident 
‘L~ of the United States to be observed as 


a day of humiliation, fasting, and\ prayer, 
and endorsed by the Moderator of the last 
General Assembly, seems to have been 
generally consecrated to religious services. 
It. was perhaps impossible to celebrate such 
an occasion, surrounded as it was by cir- 
cumstances so exciting, without betraying 
the peculiar views of those who officiated in 
regard to the causes and remedies of our 
political emergency. Whether any good 
resulted from this may be questioned. Yet 
we trust that all that was indiscreet has 
been overruled by God, while we feel per- 
fectly confident that the penitent and be- 
lieving prayers of God’s people have reached 
his ear, and will secure his help for our 
beloved and afflicted country. One fact 
came out clearly in all the services of that 
day—the sincere and unalterable attach- 
meat of the whole of our people, with a 
few insignificant exceptions, to the Union 
of these States and the Constitution of our 
land. God’s people then prayed that these 
might be preserved ‘to us. They prayed 
with an earnest importunity which showed 
conclusively their high estimation of them, 
while at the same time they seemed willing 
to ‘confess their sin in having put them in 
the stead of God, and relied upon them for 
afety instead of upon the Almighty Arm. 

_ We must believe that this day of prayer 
will be followed by the happiest results. 
We have to acknowledge that we have 
been too boastful and vainglorious as a 
people, forgetting God, and relying too ex- 
clasively upon our own human institutions, 


- gad we see God’s wisdom and love in re- 


buking us with the threatened destruction 
of what we most boasted of. But now, if 
we have truly repented; if our prayers 
have gone up before him out of sincere 


hearts, can we doubt the issue? Will He 


not come again and bless us, restoring 
peace to all our borders, and uniting all 
sections of the country again in the bonds 
of fraternal love? - We have great faith 
in prayer, in Providence, in God. We 
trust God will spare us for his people’s 
sake, because of their prayers and faith; 
that He will spare us for the world’s sake, 
because of the great purposes of grace He 
has yet to accomplish through us. If we 
are to be disappointed and have not read 
aright, yet will we still rejoice to know 


that God can glorify himself as well in our 


destruction as in our preservation—that his 
own purposes will be fulfilled in any event. 


SEMI-BARBARISM. 


E have recently been reading some 
sketches of Western frontier life as 
exhibited in hunters, trappers, and gold- 
diggers. These are matters familiar to 
almost every reader. The hardihood, en- 
darance, and courage of men engaged in 
these pursuits cannot fail to awaken some 
degree of admiration—not, however, with- 
out shrinking at the revelation of other and 
more revolting traits of character. Almost 
uniformly these sketches are drawn in mirth- 
fal and humorous colours, and are designed 
to amuse rather than to admonish. The 
rough slang of border conversation, the 
adventurous feats of hostile foray, the ut- 
ter disregard of human life, the imbruted 
condition of men who live unrestrained by. 
the laws of civilized life, the entire absence 
of religious principle, and of any very evi- 
dent recognition of the elementary belief in 
the existence of a God and of the immor- 
tality of the soul, furnish no legitimate 
theme for amusing description, but, on the 
contrary, for sorrowful reflection. Men who 
are without God in the world, may live, act, 
and dress like savages—may be ever ready 
to peril life in themselves, or destroy it in 
others, and, with indomitable fortitude, en- 
dure privation in its very worst forms, and 
yet, without redeeming traits of virtue, 
they cannot and should not be looked on in 
any other fight than as grossly degenerate. 
They are responsible to a Divine law, whe- 
ther they realize it or not. They have 
souls to be saved or lost, reckless as they 
may be. 
How deeply to be deplored is the fact 
that a defect of early training should pre- 


- pare men in a Christian land thus to revert 


to barbarism. In too many instances in 
border life, it has been like parent, like 


- childs and that the earliest lessons instilled 


into the mind have had no*higher aim than 
to furm rough, uocouth, and graceless men. 
We shudder at the consequences of such 


total disregard of all religious teaching in 


moulding the character, aud the sympathy 
of the philanthropical should be aroused to 
mitigate the condition. It may be said that 
rough and-daring bravery is essential in 
frontier life, and that education would unfit 
men for the position. This is not so. Re- 
ligious principle is suited to all lawful 
positions, and a good man can be daring 
and adventurous, and yet humane and civil- 
ised. The rough virtues may be consistent 
with the more refined. 


Ax 


* one. 


ot bbe prominent characteristics of 

‘the agéin which we live, is impatience. 
It fa every where exhibited, in all the walks 
of life, amobg all. dlisees of haman kind, 
with reference to all sorts of aims and 


fast age is ours emphati-" 
»peally, when all haste is made to realize 


results, and the necessary intermediate pro- 
cesses are either sought to be evaded en- 
tirely, or are gone through with as a most 
unpalatable and.tedious task. The traveller 
complains of railroad speed as too slow. 
The boy is ina hurry tobe a man. The 
man of business makes haste to be rich. 
The aspirant to position, fame, or emolu- 
ment, must have them at once, or he is 
grievously disappointed. To a calm ob- 
server, all the. world seems to be impatient 
to get on, and he is pronounced the world’s 
benefactor who will show it some process 
by which it cao get on the faster. Methods 
of travel are sought, swifter than the rail- 
road; of communication, quicker than the 
telegraph. He.is the beneficent man who 
who will shorten the road to learning, 
riches, or fame. 

Now we grant this impatience is a virtue 
so far as it calls out thought, stimulates in- 
vention, and gives rise to a legitimate and 
healthy enterprise. The world has been 
all the better of it, and the wonderful pro- 
gress of the human race in these later years 
can be traced directly to it. But is there 
not a point beyond which this virtue passes 
into a vice? When it occasions charlatan- 
ism, vain pretensions, and downright fraud, 
is it anything but an evil, and that con- 
tinually? That there is such an impatience, 
we have around us too sad and abundant 
proofs. That is it which puts faith in pre- 


tenders to cure all diseases of the body by 


some universal pill, gnd all the disorders of 
the moral world by some wonderful ethical 
panacea. That is it which hopes to master 
languages in six easy lessons, and philoso- 
phies by a few brief and comprehensive 
rules. That is it which despises the slow 
processes of honest gain, and seeks even to 
get rich by the chances of the lottery and 
the gambling table, or by the sharp tricks 
of trade. That is it which has brought a 
whole flood of quackery in upon us, and 
choked up all the avenues through which 
men ought to struggle on to useful ends, 
with foul harpies to prey upon their credu- 
lity, and lead them off into the pursuit of 
idle fancies. 

We repeat, it is the impatience of men 
that opens the door for all these quackeries. 
Being in a- hurry to attain certain ends, 
they listen eagerly to the voice that promises 
them the shortest passage to them. Hence 
the quack doctor always has more patients 
than the skilful physician, the charlatan 
has more disciples than the real philosopher, 
the promises of weak-headed reformers are 
more eagerly listened to than those of God’s 
Kternal Truth, and honesty, virtue, and 
godliness are constantly set at nought by 
men who will have what they have set out 
for, whatever it costs. We say that the 
undue impatience of men is the occasion of 
all these disorders, and when it is so, it 
ceases to be a virtue, and becomes a crime. 

We should strive to know then, where 
impatience should cease, and patience be- 


less world may deem the proposition, yet 
patience is a virtue. It is good sometimes 
not to be in a hurry. Men may travel too 


' fast for safety. The attempt to cure a dis-. 


ease too suddenly, may fasten it more se- 
curely upon the system. Large promises 
may after all bring little fruit, and gains 
quickly and questionably made may cost 
more than they come to. The man who 
waits may finally be better off than he who 
is in a hurry. 

In seeking one’s ends, therefore, there is 
real virtue in waiting patiently upon legiti- 
mate means. All the haste that neglects 
or tramples upon these means, brings only 
ruin and disgrace. To work faithfully and 
honestly, and to wait patiently, is a good 
maxim. It is good for all the walks of life, 
public or private; for all the affairs in which 
we engags, little or great. To wait upon 
fitting opportunities, to wait upon prescribed 
means, to wait above all upon -the provi- 
dential and revealed will of God—this is 
the duty, the privilege, and the interest of 
every man who would be wise, even in the 
wisdom of the world. To hurry sometimes, 
is well; but to wait, is often better und 
wiser. 

If this be true with regard to temporal 
affairs, it is quite as true with regard to 
spiritual and eternal things. The world’s 
tendency to make haste has invaded also 
the Church, and has produced there too its 
legitimate fruits. The new-born babe in 
Christ must be a mature man at once. The 
stripling David must put on Saul’s armour 
ere his joints be knit or his limbs be strong. 
The undoubted work of the Spirit must be 
forced along by questionable means. Men 
must have instant answers to_prayer, an 
instant fulfilment of promises, an instant 
realization of all they are permitted to ex- 
pect from the gospel and in the kingdom 
of God. Hence fanaticism, and its foul 
brood of disorders. Hence the fret and 
worry of Christians impatient to get on. 
Hence the constant repetition of the old 
unbelieving cry, ‘“‘ Where is the promise of 
His coming?’’ All this is impatience gone 
beyond bounds, and grown into a crime. 

Now God is never ina hurry. He has 
his own plans and purposes to accomplish, 
but he never makes undue haste. To his 
infinite mind a thousand years are as one 
day, and one day as a thousand years. He 
would have his people remember this, and 
act accordingly in all their spiritual exer- 
cises, and with reference to all their future 
expectations. He would have them exer- 
cise that virtue that belongs to himself— 
patience. This virtue he puts alongside of 
Hope asa Christian grace. ‘It is good 
not only to hope, but quietly to wait for 
the salvation of God.” He puts it on a 
par with fuith, that first of all the graces. 
‘«¢ He that believeth on me shall not make 
haste.”” A special promise is made to those 
that “wait on the Lord.” ‘They shall re- 
new their strength. They shall mount up 
on wings as eagles; they shall run and not 
be weary; they shall walk and not faint.” 

This grace is then one to be cultivated, 
especially now amid the tendencies of the 
age to make haste. When prayer is offered, 
let Christians pray on and wait for an an- 
swer. It may not suit God’s purposes, or 
be for the soul’s good to give it instantly. 
Let the promises be believed, though their 
fulfilment be long delayed. God is a cove- 
nant-keeping God, and not one word that 
he has spoken shail fail. Let the signs of 
the times, the providences of the day, be 
marked with gratitude and hope. They 
presage wonderful things for the kingdom 
of God. But let us not beimpatient. What 
we expect in an hour may be delayed for 
years. What we are not looking for at all 
may come a moment hence. To trust in 
God, to believe in all that he has said, to 
hope and pray for all that he has promised, 
and then to wait—this should be our con- 
stant attitude. Nothing, then, will disap. 
point or surprise us in the progress of 
Christ’s kingdom. Whether God moves 
quickly or slowly, we will be alike trustful. 
Whether the bridegroom come this hour or 
the next, we will be ready to go out and 


meet him. This is the virtue of waiting. 


gim-to influence us. Heretical as the rest-: 


‘its most fearful illustration. 


x 


_ A CAUTION. 


distractions and plications of 
the country, with thé gloom and un- 
certainty of the fature, have so pre-occupied 
the pablic_ mind and engrossed conversa- 
tion, each one having: his own theory of 
félief, and all alike seemingly ineffectual, 
that it is greatly to be feared the religious 
interests of the community will suffer. We 
would ask Christians, and especially at the 
great centres of news, whether they do not 
feel a sad interruption to their accustomed 
religious trains of thought and meditation? 
Do not worldly difficulties obtrude upon 
their most sacred hours, with a freq 
and force quite unusual? And if it be so 
in the green tree, what must it be in the 
dry? Does religion make its appeals with 
the same probability of success to the ir- 
religious? Have they not now a plausible 
excuse for deferring its consideration? 
Absorbed in current events, watching and 
criticising the movements of ruler® and 
governors, do they not feel disinclined to 
think of any thing else? 

We greatly fear that the cause of Christ 
is to be a chief sufferer in the commotions 
which are disturbing our nation. By the 
occurrence of this sudden crisis a marked 
effect is felt in the crippled state of our re- 
ligious institutions. The times! the times! 
is all the cry, and it is much to be: appre- 
bended that the people at large are looking 
more to the wisdom of men than the wis- 
dom and mercy of God for relief. We still 
hope, |that amidst this discord, there are 
some who, like the excellent and devout 
Leighton of former days, while most are 
absorbed in the questions of time, plead 
their privilege to think of eternity. There 
is, at least, need of caution. Christians, if 
ever called on, are so now, to retire to their 
closets, and having shut the door, and thus 


shut out the world, to pray to their Father 


who heareth in secret, and will reward 
them openly. 


BRITISH AND BRUTISH. 
HEN Julius Caveat landed in Britain 


he found men of fierce countenance, 
clothed in skins and armed with clubs, the 
comparative force with which they wielded 
them constituting their several grades of no- 
bility. We had thought that the advance 
of civilization, the admixture of new blood, 
the entrance and spread of Christianity, the 
influence of the « British Constitution” and 
modern ideas, had pretty much eradicated 
this title of aristocracy, and put brute force 
ata discount. But we were greatly mis- 
taken. Our faith in this opinion was stag- 
gered when, some time ago, we saw half a 
world watching with breathless anxiety the 
collision on British soil of a couple of well- 
trained ruffians, who did their best at bruis- 
ing each other. But then again we thought 
there were enough of the low-bred, the ig- 
norant, and the brutal to account for this 
phenomenon, while we still retained our 
respect for the ‘educated classes’’ of both 
hemispheres as above complicity with these 
barbarian sports. But we must yield to 
the stern fact of a subscription list to be 
found in a London paper, wherein the Karl 
of Stamford subscribes five hundred dollars 
for the benefit of Tom Sayers, and twenty 
other earls, dukes, and lords, lesser sums! 
We could not have thought such a thing 
possible in a Christian land, and among a 
proud aristocracy. But there it is in prin- 
ters’ ink—the measure of the affection of 
twenty-one great lords fora brutal prize- 
fighter, set forth in golden guineas. Cx- 
sar’s Briton is thus reproduced in the sport- 
ing English Earl. | 
We have lighted upon the above fact, 
and here record it, that all who worship 
‘blood’? may be warned to estimate char- 
acter by a higher standard than a title to 
nobility, while we will ‘still hope that the 
gospel may soon be sent to the heathen 
among the earldoms and dukedoms of our 
fair mother Albion. 


WHAT SHALL BE? 


OD alone knows. It is exceedingly 
painful to us to hear, through our 
public prints and private conversation, the 
thoughtless and flippant expression of opin- 
ion on the possibility, and even probability, 
of civil war. It should be the last, the 
very last resort. It is to usa revolting and 
terrible prospect—that the hands of our 


fellow-citizens should be imbrued in each 


other’s blood. War, in most cases, is a 
mechanical and mercenary procedure, and 
in some it is embittered by a national hate 
historically kept alive; but in civil dissen- 
sions the depravity of man’s nature receives 
The most sa- 
cred ties are then forgotten, and men are 
instigated to hate their own flesh and blood. 
The French revulution is the most recent, 
although not the only instance, of the hor- 
rors of such conflict. Look at Paris in that 
bloody era! It was not a war merely of 
classes, but men thirsted for the blood of 
others of their own class, and every unhal- 
lowed motive was found mingled in the 
butcheries which were then perpetrated. 
Neighbourhood, citizenship, friendship, and 
even kindred-ties were forgotten in the 
madness of the day. The world’s sad his- 
tory contains no sadder a chapter than was 
then realized. It is very doubtful if any 
foreign nation could have been induced, 
by their most lawless mercenaries, to enter 
the French metropolis, and perpetrate the 
cruelties which were then enacted by men 
against their own brethren. Human nature 
is the same now, and all that is required is, 
that the strong restraints should be re- 
moved, to secure a repetition of these 
frightful cruelties. There is not a city in 
our Union which might not be led to prey 
upon itself in the license of anarchy. They 
most grievously mistake, who deliberately 
conclude that a civil war is necessary or 
desirable, in our present circumstances. 
The spirit once let loose, could not be re- 
strained to a war of sections; let brother 
arm against brother in the relations of great 
sections, and who then is to restrain the 
infuriated spirit when it seeks its aliment 
in the political exasperation and revenge- 
ful feelings of parties in the several States? 
This may occur—and who knows that it 
will not?—and that every city and ham- 
let shall witness the shedding of blood? 
Every interest of every citizen is involved 
in this crisis, and when the evil may be 
averted by a spirit of conciliation and ami- 
cable counsel, why should the people at 
large, who are to be the chief sufferers, 
permit themselves to We led by political 
demagogues, who are reckless of conse- 
quences, and who would involve this fair 
land in all the untold horrors of a servile 
and civil war. 

We have an opportunity to pause now; 
it may soon have passed away. Utterly 
inexcusable as South Carolina may be in 
precipitating disunion, and inexcusable and 


| criminal she certainly is,—when repudiating 
all the commonly alleged causes of griev- 


ance, and making commercial aggrandize- 
ment the ground of her action,—there is 
every thing due to the border slave States, 
which are at heart conservative and Union- 


loving, in every claim they make to that 


fraternity, forbearance, and security which 
our national Constitution guaranties to 
them. If South Carolina in its ill-judged 


| must be attributed, not to an overweening 


ing are the pleasures of the world,“s pic- 


| scend to give his affections to the gold that 


he knows, from a rough experience, that 


bility.” If other prints uttered fewer vapid 


enterprise is determined to eet up a gov- 
ernment for itself, and if, through her ex- 


ample, several other States should also 
prove recreant, it is a question rin 
they should not be forborne with; 

conceding the right of secession, wh 

try their impracticable experiment, and wait 
for the inevitable disastrous results of it, 
rather than precipitate a war, which might 
involve the border States that we might 
readily retain. Such forbearance, in the 
long run, would promote and stréngthen 
fature union. If we err in this view, it 


confidence in our own judgment, but to 
our apprehensions of the frightful conse- 
quences of the other alternative—war, 
bloody, fratricidal war, in which there 
would be the sacrifice of all our industrial 
arts, our trade and commerce, our national 
friendships, as well as of the better inter- 
ests of religion and humanity. 


AVARICE. 


A oe is not properly asin of youth. 
The tendency of that period of life is 
to prodigality, and so ensnaring and absorb- 


tured to their fancy, that they are disposed 
to sell all they have to purchase them. 
The youth who persistently denies himself, 
that he may hoard, is the exception; the 
spendthrifts, the rule. But, as Leighton 
remarks on heaping up riches, ‘ This is the 
great foolishness and disease, especially of 
old age, that the less way a man has to go, 
he makes the greater provision for it.” 
That a Christian, who has had experience 
of the faithfulness of God, should seem so 
to distrust him as to place confidence in his 
hoarded wealth, and as the sands of bis life 
are diminishing, and the final goal becom- 
ing more distinct, may be regarded as so 
far remarkable as to awaken suspicion of 
the reality of his piety. How can it be 
imagined, that one whose inheritance is 
heavenly, and who lives in daily commu- 
nion with the spirit-world, should conde- 


perishes? Or how could it be that accu- 
mulated wealth should be so tenaciously 
grasped by an aged believer as to win the 
largest part of his heart from God? 

In the case of an unbelieving man the 
case is different. With him, God is left 
out of the question. The world, he has 
loved and worshipped, and he can form no 
idea of a happiness which can survive pri- 
vation and poverty. He looks anxiously to 
the sufficiency of his worldly means, and as 


little reliance can be reposed in the benevo- 
lent assistance of men of his own class, his 
anxiety increases with his age, and avari- 
cious saving and hoarding are the result, 
If he loses his money, he loses the only 
god he has been accustomed to worship. 
While this accounts for his avarice, it is no 
excuse for it; for how inexcusable, as well 
as pitiable is the old man, who knows his 
time is short, and yet, with the expiring 
energy of his nature, clings to so impotent 
a thing as his gold! ? 


DEATH OF DR. VAN VRANKEN. 


E greatly regret to learn that the 
Reformed Dutch Church has met 
with a severe loss in the death of Dr. Van 
Vranken, the revered and beloved Senior 
Professor in the Theological Seminary at 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. He died on 
the Ist inst. at his residence at New Bruns- 
wick, of congestion of the lungs. We'take 
the following notice of his life and services 
from the Christian Intelligencer of last 
week. 
Van Vranken had reached not quite 
the allotted boundary of life. He was in 
the sixty-ninth year of his age. In 1817, 
he graduated from our Theological Semi- 
nary. His class numbered seven in all. 
Among these were Dr. Wyckoff and the 
late Dr. John Ludlow. Of this class, Dr. 
Wyckoff now remains sole representative in 
the ministry of our Church. Long may he 
still remain as such! | 

‘‘Immediately after receiving licensure, 
Dr. Van Vranken became pastor of the 
associated churches of Freehold and Mid- 
dletown, Monmouth county, New Jersey, in 
the charge of which he continued until 
1826. His health then induced him to 
take some respite from labour. In 1827 
he resumed the pastoral charge of the 
church of Freehold, in which he continued 
until 1834, when he accepted a call to the 
First Church of Poughkeepsie. With great 
success, he there discharged his duties until 
the year 1837, when he became pastor of 
the Broome Street Church, in this city. At 
that time population had not flowed so 
much up-town as it has done of late, and 
the Broome street congregation was one of 
the largest and strongest in the town. 

‘‘In 1841, Dr. Milledollar resigned his po- 
sition as President of Rutgers College and 
Professor of Didactic Theology in the Semi- 
nary. The interests of both institu’ ons de- 
manded a division of this twofold office. 
Hon. A. Bruyn Hasbrouck was elected Pres- 
ident of the College, and the General Synod 
chose, with great unanimity, Dr. Van Vran- 
ken as Professor of Didactic and Polemic 
Theology in the Seminary. In the autumn 
of 1841, he entered upon the discharge of 
his professorial duties, in which he contin- 
ued with unabated energy, ardour, and fidel- 
ity, until within a few days of his death. 

‘As a Christian pastor, Dr. Van Vran- 
ken was warmhearted; discriminating truth- 
ful. Asa friend, he was eminently sincere, 
genial and cheerful. Asa preacher, he was 
always clear, strong, direct, and thoroughly 
evapgelical in the matter and spirit of his 
sermons. He detested shams with a holy 
indignation, and magnified his office, as a 
preacher of truth, above all the petty cleri- 
cal arts of fashionable pulpit performers. 
As Professor of Theology, Dr. Vaz Vran- 
ken had no ambition to be an innovator. 
He walked in the old paths. He believed 
with all his heart in the theology of our 
Dutch standards, and he taught it clearly, 
distinctly, impressively. All his students 
Joved the good doctor as a father. They 
admired his professorial ability, honoured 
his ever radiant piety, and trusted his 
friendship with a most filial confidence. 

‘‘Dr. Van Vranken was present at the 
late Semi-Centennial, and shared with pro- 
found emotion in all the recollections and 
hopes of that occasion. When enjoying his 
hospitality on that day, we little expected 
that so soon we should be compelled to an- 
nounce his departure. The whole Church 
will mourn his death, and cherish his 
memory.” 

RESPONSIBILITY. — The Presbyterian 
Banner objects that we should have ex- 
pressed our desire to trust the state of our 
country unqualifiedly with God! It styles 
this a ‘cool method of shirking responsi- 


commonplaces, under a seeming impression 
of their wisdom, it might be better for the 
Church and country. God certainly is the 
Governor of nations, and amid the distrac- 
tions of variant counsels, it may be most 
Christian to look to a higher wisdom. 


> Jews 1n Prussra.—In reply to a peti- 
tion of two hundred and fifty Hebrew con- 
gregations, a declaration has been published 
by the Prussian government, intimating 
their intention, for the future, >to avail 
themselves of the servfces of Jews in the 
various departments of the State... This is 
carrying out the spirit of the law enacted 


ithout | 
they | 


in 1848, but which hitherto had been al- | 
most a dead letter. | 
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Religious Reformation— Rev. Mr. Corcorda's 

Preaching—A Service by a Converted Italian 

— Appearance of the Congregation — Tract De- 

pository and Schools—The Waldensian Sun 

rising as the Pope's declines—Divisions and 

Difficulties. 7 

Florence, as is the case with many other 
cities, lies on both sides of a river, the stream 
here being the Arno. It is spanned by several 
bridges, one of which is enclosed on either side 
through ite entire length with jewelers’ shops. 
The most elegant of the streets—the Lung- 
Arno, as its name importe—runs along the 
bank, facing the river. On Sunday afternoon, 
the great promenade time in Continental Eu- 
rope, the Lung-Arno is crowded with vehicles 
and pedestrians of every rank, presenting a 
gay spectacle, and one sadly at variance with 
the usual quiet of our American streets on the 
Sabbath. But there are few here who have 
ever heard that such a profanation of the 
Lord’s, day is a sin, or who would care for it 
if they’had. I am sorry to add that many 
Americans, who show at least an outward re- 
spect for the institutions of religion at home, 
throw aside all restraint here, and join the 


giddy throng in the desecration of the day - 


which God requires to be kept holy. Some of 
them even go so far as to attend the theatre on 
Sunday night, and not only pretend to justify 
their conduct, but speak contemptuously of 
our home ideas and habits as demurely rigid 
and puritanical. A foreign sojourn, as a gene- 


ral thing, by no means improves American 


religious ideas. 
One of the most beautiful drives in Europe, 


is that to the Casino, some few miles from | 


Florence. The avenue, smooth as a floor, is 
lined on-either side with fine trees, whose 
branches form a complete arch over it. This 
is the favourite resort of the wealthy and fash- 
ionable in the afternoons, and presents a bril- 
liant tarn-out of fine equipages and handsomely 
dressed people. At the terminus are cafés, 
where refreshing Italian ices are to be had for 
a small sum, and flower girls crowd around 
your carriage, offering beautiful bouquets for 
whatever you may choose to give. One may 
afford, too, to take a drive occasionally, as cab 
hire is almost as cheap as at Rome. One 
thing as to cab-riding deserves to be specially 
mentioned, as a hint to city-councils in our 
own country, who have it in their power to 
abate the abuses and depredations of the out- 
laws who go under the name of cab-drivers in 
our cities. The driver, as in Paris and else- 
where, is required to hand you, on getting into 
his carriage, a printed tariff, so that you may 
understand precisely what you are to pay. 
But, as an additional protection, there is a 
pocket immediately in front of you in the cab, 
to which attention is dire.ved by a placard, 
and in which are blanks already enveloped 
and franked, and addressed to the police, so 
that in case of imposition or bad conduct, you 
have only to take one of them home with you, 
write your grievance, and drop it into the post- 
office. This being done, you may rest content. 
The cabman will get his due. The police sys- 
tem in European cities is a sort of machinery 
that does its appointed work promptly and 
effectually, and not the mere sham with which 
our cities are afflicted. Were it not almost too 
good a thing to look for, one might fain hope 
that our grave and potent officials would con- 


descend to learn at least this little lesson from 


the old world, and thus save many an unso- 
phisticated, way-worn stranger, from the depre- 
dations of that terrible race—American cab- 
drivers. There is no European city where such 
@ nuisance as Americans have submitted to 
from’ time immemorial, would be tolerated for 
@ day. 

An American visitor would scarcely be satis- 
fied to leave Florence without visiting the 
studio of Powers, the most celebrated of our 
artists at home or abroad. I made my way 
thither—and a long way it is—without any 
special introduction, but at once found that 
none was required. I had no sooner told the 
great sculptor that I was a fellow-countryman, 
aon admirer of the beautiful works he had sent 
home, and desirous to see whatever else he 
might have of the same sort, than he at once 


placed himself at your correspondent’s service. 


He was in his. working garb, has apparently 
seen about fifty-five summers, and his locks 
are sprinkled with the frosts of approaching 
winter. He has been here twenty years, and 
probably will remain to the end of his life, 
though the flame of love for his native land 
still burns brightly on the altar of his heart. 
In this latter particular he has made far less 
progress than some of our fellow-countrymen 
whom we have met abroad, who, in their few 
months’ absence, have already so thoroughly 
shuffled off their birth-right, that they do not 
hesitate to disparage their native land. 

One recognizes several old acquaintances in 
Powers’ studio. Here, for instance, is the 
plaster ‘cast of the Greek slave, the original of 
the marble ladies of that name, who fur several 
years past have been voyaging, and sojourning 
in other lands; here, in plaster too, is the pro- 
genitor of that mother of us all, who once 
presided in the Crystal Palace at the New 
York, World’s Fair, and here also are the 
models of Mr. Lenox’s fine and more chaste 


purchase, and of the Fredericksburg Masonic 


Washington, and of others almost equally ad- 
mired and well known. “California” I saw 
here, for the first time. It isa female figure, 
holding in one hand a divining rod, with which 
she is finding gold, whilst in the other, con- 
cealed behind her, she holds a serpent. It is 
an appropriate and beautiful idea, that of the 
temptation, and the hidden, but too certain 
sting, though not improbably many of the 
luckless adventurers who hurried after the 
gilded bait would have been better satisfied as 
to the truthfulness of the symbol, had the ser- 
pent been prominent and the gold out of sight. 


One complete and elegant work—the statue 
of “‘America”—for some reason has not yet 
found its appropriate home, and still waits for 
a purchaser. It is a female figure, half draped, 


with intelligence and power in the expres- 


sion, and a noble and majestic air, trampling 
on broken British chains, and pointing with 
uplifted hand and finger tc heaven, as the 
source of her confidence and her triumph. 
The other hand rests upon a bundle of fasces, 
representing union, from the top of which 
hangs a laurel wreath. The figure is six feet 
high, and stands on a handsome pedestal. In 
my humble opinion, this majestic woman de- 
serves a home in the Capitol at Washington. 
Besides these notorieties, Mr. Powers has 
around him a variety of Americans of both 
sexes, busts of them at least, of some of whose 
living originals the reader has heard, and of 
others of whom he has not, nor probably ever 
will. They were rich people, who did well to 
encourage their gifted fellow-countryman, by 
having themselves done in marble; but I 
could not help wondering, in view of the rota- 
tions of the wheel of American prosperity, 
what was one day to be the destiny of these 
imperishable effigies. When the descendants 
of those who are now at the top, in their turn 
have gone to the bottom, and instead of living 
in luxury, have become hewers of wood or 
drawers of water, where will those marble 
gentlemen and ladies find a welcome abode. 
When the red flag of distress flaunts from the 
door of misfortune, who will care to bid for 
the bust of Mrs. John Smith, or the late Mrs. 
General Peter Funk? Were the auctioneer 
but in Italy, the difficulty would be easily 
solved. He need only announce them as Ma- 
donnas, and thoagh the one might have a full 
face and the other a sharp one—though one 
might peep out from a bower of curls and the 
other wear her tresses in classic simplicity, 
they would perhaps be equally recognized as 
veritable images of “the blessed Virgin,” and 
might henceforth have lamps burning before 
them, and prostrate worshippers bowing down 
to them; and thus would the temporary mis- 
fortunes of Mrs. John Smith and Mrs. Gen- 
eral Faunk redound to their lasting exalta- 


tion, Bat all this may bo wandering from the 


dently bere for the first time. 


appropriate office of this present writer, who, | 
possibly, should have been content simply to 
say that he is very glad that by any lawful 
method so much money finds ite way from the 
pockets of the rich into those of so worthy a 
man as Mr. Powers. | 

One or two particulars as regards the spe- 
cialties of Florence, before we turn to the most 
important subject of all. One of the most 
conspicuous manufactures here, as at Rome, is 
Mosaics; but as all the ladies know, the two 
articles are very unlike . the one being formed 
of minute particles of glass, or stone composi- 
tion, and usually representing architectural 
objects, and the other formed of larger pieces 
of stone, carefully selected, so that the natural 
colour will answer the desired end, and the 
subjecta being chiefly fowers. The Florentine 
are said to be the most difficult of execution, 
and are rather the more expensive; many per- 
sons think the Roman more beautiful, as they 
are more interesting to travellers as souvenirs 


.of places they have visited. But whatever 


their comparative merits, these articles, in 
both cities, substract money enough from 
strangers to supply bread for many a hungry 
family. 7 

The manufacture of straw work and “ Leg- 
horn bonnets” is another specialty. It is quite 
curious to a stranger to go into one of the 
markets and find, instead of the usual vegeta- 
bles, fruits, &c., or in addition to them, baskets 
or tables filled with beautiful little sheaves, 
every straw of which is as delicate, clean, and 
trim, as a well drawn and polished piece of 
wire. At other stands the straw is sold in 
long strips, already braided, whilst in the 
shops you will find the strips joined together 
in such shape as may one day be turned into 
a comely covering for a fair lady’s head. But 
even at this stage of the manufacture, itis but 
in its crysalis state, and the gentle sex would 
scarcely recognize in the cylindrical Leghorn 
cones of the shop-windows, the much-admired 
article for which the milliner demands a very 
piratical price. 

These things, as methods of making bread 
for hungry mouths nd as processes of indus- 
trial art, are beautiful and interesting; but I 
am sure most of the readers of these letters 
will be better pleased to hear of another and 
very different sort of work, which in these late 
days has been begun in Florence. I refer, of 
course, to the religious reformation. The first 
time we attended a Protestant service was at 
the Swiss Chapel, where on Sabbath morning 
we heard the Rev. Mr. Corcorda preach an 
admirable sermon in French. There are quite 
a number of Swiss residents, and they have a 
regularly organized congregation, and on this 
occasion there was a fair attendance. The 
services were as usual in Presbyterian*vhurch- 
es. The preacher wore the Genevan gown, 
and on the top of the sounding-board, over the 
pulpit, was a small gilt cross. Mr. Corcorda’s 
mission, however, is chiefly amoung the Ital- 
ians. He is a Waldensian, from those historic 
valleys around which cluster such romantic 
interest. He received his theological educa- 
tion at the feet of Merle d’Aubigné, Professor 
Gaussen, and their colleagues, at the Oratoire 
in Geneva, and preaches the same gospel which 
bas been proclaimed with such effect by his 
distinguished teachers. He is a young man, 
of excellent talents, devoted to his work, and 
greatly encouraged in the same. I regretted 
that it was out of my power to return to the 
same place of worship in the evening, to at- 
tend his service for the Italians; but a friend 
who was present, told me it was crowded with 
&® most attentive congregation, composed, of ‘ 
course, almost entirely of persons’ who were 
heretofore, and many of whom are still, in the 
Church of Rome. 

I went myself, at the same hour, to another 
somewhat similar service, but deriving still 
greater interest from the fact, that it was con- 
ducted by one who is himself a convert from 
Romanism. Mr. Borrioni, the zealous mis- 
sionary to whom I refer, teaches a school, 
which of itself is an important instrumentality 
for diffusing the gospel. But though not, I 
believe, a regularly ordained minister, he offi- 
ciateg in his chapel on the Sabbath, and with 
little intermission through the week. I no- 
ticed on a placard, appointments for, I think, 
nearly every evening. These were of various 
sorts—for prayer, for catechumens, for anxious 
inquirers, for persons who wished to ask ques- 
tions, as well as for expositions of Scripture. 
The place of worship is a good-sized apartment 
on the ground floor of some private building, 
and opening immediately on one of the best 
streets. Around the walls are placarded, in 
large letters, passages of Scripture, such as, 
‘Thou shalt not make unto thyself any graven 
image,” &c.; ‘All Scripture is given by in- 
spiration,” &c. On reaching the chapel I 
feared that the enterprise might be languish- 
ing, a8 but few were present; but others soon 
began to drop in, and finally the’ seats were 
filled, petsons were standing in the uisles and 
crowded inside the door. Many were evi- 
They would 
come in hesitatingly, and look around, as if 
saying to themselves, ‘ Well, I don’t precisely 
understand what this means.” They would 
then come gradually up the aisle, stopping to 
read the Scripture verses on the walls, and 
finally sit down. After a while, perhaps one 
would look as if he thought he had heard 
enough, and would rise and go out; but there 
were very few such. The congregation was 
generally respectful and attentive to the close, 
and the singing very good. Borrioni talked 
like a man who understood from his own ex- 
perience the evils of Popery, and by contrast, 
also the value of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
He denounced in the most fearless manner the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception and the 
worship of the Virgin, and held up Christ’s 
work and merits as the only hope for salva- 
tion. I could not witness all this without, as 
I trust, thankfulness as well as wonder, and 
without saying in my heart, ‘‘What hath God 
wrought?” This in Italy! This on the very 
spot where, but a short time since, such words 
could not have been uttered, and such an as- 
sembly could not have been gathered, except 
at the price of the heaviest penalties! Popery, 
of course, frowns and mutters awful maledic- 
tions, but her teeth have been drawn; she 
may bark, but she can no longer bite. The 
progress of ideas has left theimregime far be- 
hind, to have power and place again no more 
for ever. 

But these services, interesting, important, 
and wonderful as they-are, are only a part of 
the instrumentality set at work by the friends 
of the gospel in this fine city, a former strong- 
hold of Popery. At this very moment Gavazzi 
was thundering away every night to crowded 
assemblies, and from what I could learn, is a 
wiser, safer, and more evangelical reformer now 
than when he was in America. A female 
school has also been opened under the conduct 
of an admirably qualified lady, and in one of 
the business streets is a Depository of Evan- 
gelical Books and Tracts; and these works, - 
and Bibles also, are hawked even in the Cafés. 
And last, but no means least, arrangements 
were making, of which the readers of the 
Presbyterian have been informed, and which 
will probably have been consummated before 
this letter is in type, for removing hither from 
La Tour the Waldensian Theological Seminary. 
Certainly, it is one of the most extraordinary 
facts in the modern days of the Church that at 
the very moment the Pope’s throne is crum- 
bling from under him, and the poor frightened 
old Pontiff knowing not whither to fly, the de- 
voted, persecuted Waldenses, shut up in their 
valleys for centuries, are coming out from 
their long imprisonment, and planting a theo- 
logical school for training evangelical minis- 
ters of the gogpel in one of the chief cities of 
Italy. Let us thank God and take courage. 
On this fair, but down-trodden Jand, the Sun 
of Righteousness at last is rising with healin 
in his wings. | 

It is due to truth, however, to state, that 
even this good work has not been without its 
drawbacks. Whenever and wherever the good 


seed is sowing, tares will be scattered as well. 


The beginning of the revival movement was in 
1848, when, after the revolution, the Waldenses 
ventured out from their vallies, and began to 
preach the gospel here, at Turin, Nice, and 
several other points%yBut when that revolution 
was suppressed, of course religious liberty fell 
with it, and the Waldensians once more re- 
treated to their old mountain homes. Mean- 
while, however—and so far they did a good 


work—a Miss Brown and ¢@Piies Johneton, 
from England, secretly continued to labour at 
Florence, and gathered conyerts; but they 
were and held and taught the 
loose views of that sect as to the ministry, 
sacraments, and church-organisation in gene- 


ral. The effects of their teaching has proved: 


a serious difficulty to our Waldensian brethren, 
now that they have re-entered the field. Provi- 
dentially, however, Miss Brown and Miss 
Johnston could not agree. One, after a while, 
wanted elders and deacons in a modified form, 
whilst the other contended for an out-and-out 
ecclesiastical democracy and equality. But 
even the elder and deacon lady did not carry 
out her principles. This was left to be done 
by Mr. Borrioni, himself one of the converts. 
He advocated these ideas earnestly, and also 
gathered adherents, and thus the little band 
of converts was split into three divisions. The 
Borrioni party, on the return of the Waldenses, 
found that their views in the main were simi- 
lar, and cast in their lot with them, and, as 
we have seen, are doing well. Individuals 
from the other parties have also been gradually 
coming over, and there is a pi 


from all sides will be united as one. 

It should be added that these brethren are 
now sending colporteurs over all Tuscany, and 
that efforts similar to those in Florence, have 
been resumed in other prominent cities. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A CHURCH DEDICATED. 


Messrs. Editors—Fifteen miles above 
Cincinnati, on the Hamilton and Dayton 
Railroad, is the village of Glendale. It oc- 
cupies a tract of land abounding in gentle 
undulations, which render it admirably 
adapted to the uses of rural homes and 
landscape gardening, and it has been laid 
out in the most tasteful manner with curv- 
ing roads, and here and there a beautiful 
little park, while the private grounds are 
arranged and decorated so as to produce a 
charming effect. About a hundred dwell- 
ings have been erected, in all of which 
there has been constant regard not only to 
health and comfort, but to that external 
attractiveness which must prove an element 
of most refining and elevating culture to the 
pleasant Christian households that inhabit 
them. The gentlemen who have chosen 
such a retired spot for their homes, are 
mostly engaged in the «‘ Queen City” dur- 
ing the day, in mercantile and professional 
pursuits, and here spend their evenings and 
their Sabbaths, in a community as peaceful 
and as pure as can be found in any region 
we have ever known. 

A Presbyterian church has been orgap- 
ized here for some years, having held week- 
ly services in the commodious chapel of the 
Female College here located. But during 
the past summer they contracted with the 
architect, James Wilson, Esq., a resident 
of Glendale, to whose -taste the entire en- 
virons of Cincinnati are indebted for much 
of their architectural beauty, and under his 
supervision a neat church edifice, in the 
Swiss style, has been erected at a cost of 
about $4000, gapable of seating three hun- 
dred persons. The ladies have exerted 
themselves to provide the upholstery and 
interior decorations. The windows are of 
stained glass, very chastely designed, and 
beautifully executed, with no symbolism 
that can offend the most rigorous Presbyte- 
rian taste. 

The services of dedication were held on 
Sabbath, the 30th ult., and were conducted 
by the Rev. S. S. Potter, who has been 
supplying the pulpit for the past few months. 
At the invitation of the Session and Trus- 
tees, the sermon was preached by the 
Rev. J. M. Platt, of Zanesville, Ohio, who 
also made the dedicatory prayer. 
course was on Psalm Ixxvii. 13. ‘‘Thy way, 
O God, is in the Sanctuary.” The truth 
presented was concerning the Sanctuary as 
the place in which we are to be made 
acquainted with the ways of God. The 
discourse in the evening was on the Church 
as a spiritual body, the Bride of Christ, 
united to Him, and one with Him. The 
house was well filled by the citizens of 
Glendale and vicinity. The psalmody con- 
sisted in part of anthems, selected for the 
occasion, and performed by a well trained 
choir, in excellent taste and spirit. The 
whole occasion was one of fervent thank- 
fulness. The desire accomplished was sweet 
to the soul. May they henceforth he built 
up as a spiritual house, a holy priesthood, 
to offer spiritual sacrifices which shall be 
acceptable to God by Jesus Christ. 

J. MP. 


For the Presbyterian. 


AN APPEAL FOR HELP. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF SUFFERING HUMANITY 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 


“But whoso hath this world’s goods, and seeth his 
brother have need, and shutteth up his bowels 
of compassion from him, how dwelleth the love 
of God in him?” “Freely ye have received, 
freely give.” 

We feel constrained to make another ap- 
peal to the sympathy of those whom God 
has blessed with plenty. We plead for the 
hungry and naked of Kansas. The half was 
not told in our first circular of September. 
Since the people have been coming to Lea- 
venworth for aid, our knowledge of the ac- 
tual distress has been fearfully increased. 
We are safe in saying that two-thirds of the 
farmers have not raised the seed that was 
sown. ‘Thousands have spent their all in 
making settlements. ‘They depended upon 
their crops for food and clothing. These 
failing utterly, they are left in hopeless 
destitution. Without means of support 
here, they are equally without means to get 
away. Their home of toil in Kansas is their 
all on earth. 

We desire in this circular to invite atten- 
tion to the following particulars : 

I. Whe great number that need assist- 
ance. It has been estimated that at least 
thirty thousand are in this condition. We 
are satisfied that this estimate is far too low. 
In numerous instances families report them- 
selves as destitute, who supposed they would 
need nothing, or were_reluctant to make 
the admission that they would, until driven 
by hard necessity. Entire neighbourhoods, 
nay, whole counties, are in a state of abso- 
lute want. Here and there a family may 
be found in such districts more favoured 
than the rest, but even these are often re- 
duced to destitution by their generous sym- 
pathy for their suffering neighbours. — | 

Il. The nature of their wants. We need 
hardly say they need everything. Of course, 
the most pressing are food and clothing. 
Daily reports reveal the most painful facts. 
There are families who have already lived 
for weeks on corn bread and water; there 
are others, in which the parents are support- 
ing life on walnuts, in order to save a little 
meal for their sick children; a few are sub- 
sisting on acorns. The.destitution of cloth- 
ing is almost equally great. Women have 
converted their dreeses into garments for 


their children, and are, themselves, almost 


naked; hale, hearty men come to us with- 
out coats, and their feet bundled with rags. 
An old gray-headed father came with his 
wife’s tattered shawl pinned about his al- 
most naked shoulders. They often weep 
bitter tears; and—we weep with them. 
When they are told there is nothing for 
them, their look of despair goes straight to 
the heart. Why should they be turned 
away? Is there not enough in the land to 
supply their wants? Profoundly impressed 
with the sense of our responsibility, and 
knowing whereof we affirm, we declare that 
unless assistance is more generously render- 
ed than it has thus far been, and that with 


The dis- 


that be- |: 
fore long the really truth-loving and valuable | 
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all dispatch, death will relieve many a 
sufferer before the winter shall hove: sanith 
away. “Let boxes of clothing, boots, shoes, 
stockings, second hand as well as new, 
cloths, ¢alicoes, cotton, &c., be collected in 
every church and neighbourhood, and sent 
on immediately. We appeal to the Ladies. 
Help us in this good work. You can do 
much; nay, if you will, you can do all. 
What a glorious ministry, “to feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked”? 

In addition to food and clothing, all kinds 
of grain for sowing and seeds for planting 
will be needed. And let it be borne ia 
mind that these destitutions will continue 
until the coming harvest shall relieve them, 
if it shall please God to send “the early and 
the latter rain.” 

IIL. How goods may be sent. Boxes or 
barrels of clothing, and packages containin 
money, may be forwarded by the United 
States and American Express Companies, 
who, with a most praiseworth liberality, 
are carrying such articles to Leavenworth 
City entirely free of charge. 

Boxes marked thus: 


CENTRAL RELIEF COMMITTEE, 
Leavenworta City, 
Kansas. 
Money, either by Express or Letter, ad- 
dressed to: 
CENTRAL RELIEF 
| ene COMMITTEE, 


v. J. G@. Reaser or Dr.G. J. 
Leavenworth City, 
| Kansas. 


IV. In conclusion, we would beg leave to 
say that although appointed by the Presby- 
tery of Highland, we do not discriminate in 
the distribution of supplies. When men 


and women and children are suffering, we . 


may not ask them of their religion—we 
know them only in the relationship of a 
common humanity. 

The charitable may with entire confidence 
entrust this Committee with the distribution 
of their donations. Our work is one of 
pure benevolence, and our service is a sim- 
ple gratuity. -We trust our position is now 
clearly set forth. Our style is “Central 
Relief Committee,” our centre of operation 
is Leavenworth City, and all money, cloth- 
ing, provision and grain sent to us, will 
in — find its way to those that are in 
need. 

_ Feferences—Hon. John Petit, Chief Jus- 
tice Kansas Territory; Hon. Thomas Ewing, 
Chief Judge Supreme Court State Kansas ; 
Hon. William C. McDowell, Judge First 
Judicial District; Hon. James L. McDowell, 
Mayor of Leavenworth; Rev. Dr. N. L. 
Rice, Chicago, Illinois; James Blake, Esq., 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Henry L. Brown, 
Esq., Dayton, Ohio; Rev. Samuel R. Will- 


son, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. Charles O. 


Waters, Muscatine, Iowa. 

Central Relief Committee—Rev. J. G. 
Reaser, Chairman; Dr. G. J. Park, Secre- 
tary; A. Macaulay, Treasurer; Alexander 
Garrett, George Bridgman. 

By order of Central Relief Committee, 
J. G. Reaser, Chairman. 
G. J. Park, Secretary. 
Leavenworth, Dec. 21, 1860. 


For the Presbyterian. 


TIME TO AWAKE OUT OF SLEEP. 


Wake up, my soul, arise, and do thy best! 
Soon will time’s work be done, and then thou’lt be at rest! 
Wake up, my heart, and open up thy door— 
Let in the word—the sword—the all-converting power ! 
Wake up, my tongue, and speak the work of love, ee 
Warm from the lips of Jesus, inviting all above! | g 
Wake up, my voice, and sing His wondrous power— 
Soon will you raise your voice in songs for ever more! 
Wake up, my ears, and hear the small still voice; 
Lose not its faintest whisper—in what’s revealed rejoice. 
Wake up, my eyes, and see the harvest leaning, 
All ready for the sickle, and for the Master’s gleaning ! 
Wake up, my feet, and walk the road he trod; 
The path marked out by Him, that leads you unto God! — 
Wake up the loved one, who leans upon your breast; 
Wake up the children, and bring them to the feast ; 
Wake up thy father, although his hairs be gray; 
Wake up thy mother, and tell her of the way. 
Wake up thy brother, and tell him of the story; 
Wake up thy sister, and bring her home to glory! _ 
Wake up the household, the day is near to breaking; 
Wake up, ye slumbering millions, ’tis time ye were awaking! 
Wake up, ye dust of ages, for soon you'll hear the voice— 
Wake up! wake up! to wail, or ever more rejoice ! 

J. 


Prayer-Meeting on Board the United 
States Frigate Niagara. 


A MOTHER'S PRAYER ANSWERED. 

The chaplain of the United States ship 
Niagara, in a graphic description of the 
voyage, thus writes from Batavia :—“Our 
little band of twelve praying men, has 
been increased by hopeful conversions from 
the crew, to twenty-four; and the promise 
of a still larger addition was never greater 
than at present. The daily prayer-meeting, 
held from half-past six o’clock to half-past 
seven every evening, has, from the first, 
steadily increased in interest and in the 
numbers of the unconverted attending it, 
till the last was the best and the largest yet 


sorrow, in the confessions and supplications 
of repenting sinners, are no longer a novelty 
among us. Not many nights ago, the whole 
meeting was moved as the heart of one man, 
by a noble looking youth of eighteen, who, 
in the midst of his broken-hearted prayer, 
burst forth in earnest supplication, ‘O God! 
bless my dear mother! I thank thee that 
thou hast heard her many prayers, and that 
I, so long the object of her love, have at 
last become the subject of thy grace!’ And 
on the last night the feelings of every one 
present were again moved in like manner, 
by the testimony of a sailor in middle life, 
given with sobs and tears, to the blessed 
influence of a mother’s prayers in restrain- 
ing a wayward son from sin, and in bringing 
him at length by the grace of God, to the 
hope of salvation.” 


THE FIRST ACT OF FAITH. 


“The filial spirit is at once the first and 


the highest expression of the divine life in 
the soul of man. The first words of the 
returning prodigal, the first words he medi- 
tated even when he resolved to return, were, 
‘¢ Father, I have sinned.”’ To the hardened 
sinners of Judah, who had “polluted the 
land with their whoredoms and with their 
wickedness,” and “refused to be ashamed,” 
God dictates the same confiding and loving 
language as the first act of penitence : ‘‘ Wilt 
thou not from this time cry unto me, ‘M 
Father, thou art the guide of my youth?’ 
The first address to God which Christ dic- 
tates to all who pray is, ‘‘Our Father.” 
The apostle Paul accounts this among the 
highest and most mysterious privileges of 
believers: “ Ye have received the spirit of 
adoption, whereby we cry, ‘Abba, Father.’” 
‘‘God hath sent forth the Spirit of his 
Son into your hearts, crying, ‘ Abba, Fa- 
ther.’” 

No creature can arrive to a dignity or 
felicity above that which is expressed by 
so addressing God, ‘“‘My Father.” That 
relation is but imperfectly unfolded so long 
as we abide in the flesh and bear the image 
of the earthly, just as the first born son and 
heir of a great monarch would have no idea 
of what was implied in its first stammering 
utterance of the name of father. But the 
germ of eternal glory is included in the first 
words of the returning penitent, the faint- 
est exercise of the spirit of adoption, where- 
by we cry, “‘ Abba, Father.” 


vides the condition of a stranger and an 
enemy to God, from that ofa beloved child 
and an assured heir, is traversed in an in- 
stant by the act of faith. ‘*To as many as 
received him, to them gave he power to be- 
come the sons of God, even to them that be- 
lieve on his name.” 

Receive the Lord Jesus Christ; believe 
on his name; and in the very act you be- 
come a son of God, “‘and if a son, then an 


heir of God through Christ.” —American 
Messenger. 


enjoyed by us. Manly tears and manly 


The whole immeasurable space which di- 
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FROM SYRIA. 


“a correspondent of the World 


irat 
# line of tele from that 


sity 66 Damascus is now io progress, and 
: pan fi eted early the present month. 
Work on the French carriage road is also 
being prosecuted with great vigour. The 
completion of these will have an important 
political effect, more especially since the 

rench are not going to take hasty leave of 
that. country. e five European commis- 
sioners sent to Syria to co-operate with 
Fuad Pasha for the settlement of affairs in 
that province, left Beirut for Damascus on 
the 
to decide u 
tained by 
~ About sixty more of the Druses had been 
arrested and imprisoned. The infamous 
Monteellim, Governor of Deir el Komr, 
died in prison on the 27th of November; it 
was whispered that he had been poisoned 
by some of his attendants to save him from 
& more_ignominious doom. The Govern- 
ment appraisement of the losses of the 
Lebanon Christians is put at $580,000, of 
which $100,000 have 
mascus the Government was forcing the 
Mohammedan population to assist in cleans- 
ing the Christian quarter of rubbish, to 
bury the dead bodies, and make needed re- 
oe ei Many American residents in Turkey 

ad signed a. petition, requesting our new 
President to continue Mr. Williams as am- 
bassador to Constantinople. 


n the amount of losses sus- 
e Christians during the mas- 


CONVERSION, A WONDERFUL WORK 


The new creation in Christ Jesus, says 
Father Luther, is.a more wonderful event 
than the creation of a world. We are told 
that the angelic choir chaunted a morning 

lm, when the heavens and earth at the 

of the Almighty sprang from. the deep. 
O, I am sure the morning stars sing toge- 
ther, and all the sons of God begin to shout, 
es, that a morning psalm resounds mid 
Sake n’s arches, when a poor sinner, through 
the new birth, becomes a child of God, a 
new citizen of the heavenly Jerusalem! 
Inasmuch as a human soul, which bears the 
impress of God’s image, is of higher value 
than heaven and earth, so must the birth- 
day of a child of God be a greater event 
than the birthday of a world. The change 
was indeed stupendous, as the earth rose 
out of chaos, as the darkness disappeared, 
as the waters fled away, as the mountains 
looked forth, as the sun and all the stars 
looked down; but is the change any. less 
wonderful which occurs at conversion? Re- 
pentance, this costly bath of tears for all 
men who have no Saviour, is a bath of joy 
and .sorrow tears mingled, for if we Chris- 
tians weep over our sins, we weep not only 
because we have rejected so great love, but 
do not our tears also flow from our faith and 
love? Yes, the tears of penitence, in the 
eye of the Christian, are raindrops, which 
form in the rays of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, the rainbow of peace. If one trem- 
bles, it is a trembling for joy; the sand 
beneath our feet becomes a rock; night 
and twilight, day; a foreign land our home; 
the fetters of duty are changed into plea- 
sure and love; the law into a joyful mes- 
sage, the lawgiver into a Saviour and Re- 
deemer, earth into heaven. O tell me, is 
there indeed a greater birth-day than the 
day of conversion, when from the seed of 
the Divine Word, received in faith through 
the Holy Spirit, a Christian man is born? 


Gcclesinstical Record. 


Tha. Rev. Jahleel Woodbridge, of Hender- 
son, Kentucky, has received a call to the pas- 
torate of the Presbyterian church at Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 


The Rev. D. O. Davies has received a unani- 
mous call to the Fifth Presbyterian Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Davies also holds a 
call from a church in St. Louis, Missouri. | 


The Rey. Professor James Woodrow, the 
newly elected Perkins Professor in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Columbia, has removed to 
that city, and his address will hereafter be 
Columbia, South Carolina. 


Foreign Jtems. 


. Tue Mortara Case.— We are glad to 
learn that the agitation for the release of 
the child Mortara is not being allowed to 
rest. The Jewish Chronicle states that one 
of the chief advocates at the Paris bar is 
engaged to draw up a memorial for French 
use. The French Jews.propose that the 
father Mortara shall be invited to come to 
Paris, and that the action of the deputations 
shall be in support of his paternal claims. 
The Jewish president, M. Carvalho, in a 


letter, says:—‘‘ May God touch the heart of 


Sovereigns, and deliver this child from the 
spiritual and temporal Egypt which holds 
him! The next step will be for the Jews 
of France to assure themselves of the co- 
operation of Israelites of.other countries. 
Of the unanimity of Protestants there can 
be no doubt.” ¥ 


Lake Hovuszs.—The discovery of Pfahl- 
‘bauten, or lake-houses, in Switzerland, after 
the dry winter of 1853-4, by Dr. Keller, 
has Been exciting much attention. Dr. 
Wilde, an eminent surgeon in Dublin, 
writes to the London Athenxum, referring 
to the Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy to show that he had discovered in 
the Irish lakes, and described similar struc- 
tures, known by the country people as Cran- 
noges, as far back asin 1839. These are 
no doubt “the Round Towers’ of other 
days,”’ which the fisher.en of Lough Neagh 
discern beneath the waves “when the calm 
cold eve’s declining.” — Scottish Guardian. 


MISSIONARIES FOR THE FEJEE AND 
FRIENDLY IstANps.—The Wesleyan Me- 
thodists have appointed eight missionaries 
to proceed to the Fejee and Tonga 'slands 
in the Southern Pacific. As most readers 
of missionary procecdings are aware, the 
success of the Wesleyans in these Islands 
has been marked. In the Fejee Islands 
already upwards of 9000 are members of the 
Christian Church, and 4000 on trial for 
membership, and many thousands regularly 
attend the ministry. ne 


EXTRAORDINARY Bequest.—At Vitto- 
ria, in Spain, recently, a curious ceremony 
took place. A wealthy citizen, named Inda- 
lecio de Santa Maria, who died lately, left 
by his will 300,000 reals (about 75,000 
francs,) to be distributed in equal portions 
among sixty girls of the place, aged from 
twelve to eighteen, distinguished for their 
good conduct and filial piety; but as the 
number of girls who could claim that desig- 
nation exceeded sixty, the municipality, at 
the request of the executors, assembled all 
of them in the Town-hall, and there, assisted 
by a committee of ladies, drew the names of 
sixty by lot. Not fewer than’four hundred 
and twenty girls were present, all neatly 
dressed in the picturesque costume of the 
district. 

Sunpay Fonerats.—A letter in the 
London Patriot says:—The discontinuance 
of Sunday funerals in the metropolis has for 
along time been attempted, and not with- 
out considerable success—the directors of 
all the principal incorporated Cemetery 
Companies having resolved that no inter- 
ment shall take place in their respective 
cemeteries on the Sabbath-day. The Burial 
Board of Camberwell have signified, during 
the present year, their readiness to co-ope- 


rate with other parochial Boards in a general — 


arrangement to close; and it is believed 
that in some other parishes a similar desire 
exists. In the parish of St. Mary, Isling- 
ton, it is pleaded by the Burial Board that 


they have not the power to refuse the appli- 


of November. Their object was | 


en paid. In Da- 


cation of a parishioner to bury his relative 
on the Sunday; and yet, strange to say, 
they have that power (if the exercise of it 
is any proof) in the case of Good Friday 
and Christmas-day, when no interments are 
allowed. In the parish where I live the 
clerk of the Burial Board has refused to re- 
ceive from me an order for interment on 
Good Friday, and at the same time accepted 
it for Easter Sunday.”” 


Tae Kine or Danomey’s BUTCHERIES. 
—Letters brought by the West African mail 
state that the King of Dahomey was con- 
tinuing his wholesale sacrifice of human 
life. The number already murdered at one 
ceremony amounted to 1700; and many 
more await a similar fate, the King con- 
sidering that sufficient honour is not done 
to the memory of his late father until he 
bas sacrificed 2500. He had detained ten 
European traders at Abomey to witness his 
fearful custom. The King has threatened 
to attack Abbeokuta. 


Tue SIcILIANS AND THEIR New KING. 
—Since the return of King Victor Emman- 
uel to Naples, all kinds of flying anecdotes 
about his sayings and doings at Palermo 
have been told. He was in great wrath at 
the horses being taken out of his carriage, 
and his being drawn along by the people, 
and on leaving the cathedral told the Syndic 
or Mayor of Palermo that in coming to 
Sicily he wished it to be understood that 
the brute beasts were to remain brute beasts, 
and the men to remain men. He further 
added that he was neither a danseuse like 
Cerito, nor a travelling dentist, and had no 
wish to receive the honours commonly ac- 
corded to such characters. 


DONALD AND THE CocKNEYS. — Two 
sparks from London, while enjoying them- 
selves among the heather in Argyleshire, 
last autumn, came upon a decent-looking 
shepherd reading on the top of the hill. 
They accosted him by remarking—“ You 
have a fine view here; you will see a great 


way.” ‘‘Ou aye, ou aye, a ferry great 
way.” ‘Ah! You will see America from 
here?” ‘Farrar than that,” said Donald. 


‘Ah! how’s that?” ‘Ou, juist wait till 
the mist gangs awa an you'll see the mune!” 
—Falkirk (Scotland) Herald. 


Toe Syrian Revier Funp.—At a re- 
cent general meeting in London of the 
Committee of the Syrian Relief Fund, the 
announcement was made that Lord John 
Russell had contributed $25,000 of the 

ublic money towards the relief of the un- 
ortunate Christians of Syria. One hundred 
and fifteen thousand dollars have been sub- 
scribed, of which $75,000 have been already 
sent out to Syria. Those on the fund are 
as many as 27,000. 


CANNON AND ARMs For Hunaary.— 
The Levant Herald states that three Sar- 


of war, have passed up into the Black Sea. 
The Austrian“ Ambassador tried to have 
them*arrested at the Dardanelles, and one 
was detected and stopped. It slipped away, 
however, and was finally overhauled by the 
Turks.at Sulina. The Sardinian Embassy 
has vehemently protested against the de- 
tention of this ship, and it will probably be 
liberated, and deliver its cargo of rifled 
guns, &c., where they will be of use in the 
spring. | 

Sincutar.—A curious fact in regard to 
a hill near Bradford, England, is noticed in 
a Liverpool paper. It is of considerable 
| size at present, but has been noticed to be 
gradually attaining a greater elevation dur- 
ing a period extending over the last thirty 
years. There are even young men who re- 
member the field being quite level, whereas 
now there is a high mound near the middle 
of it. The cause of this singular elevation 
has given rise to much speculation. Some 
persons suppose that it is owing to the up- 
ward pressure of water in the bowels of the 
earth. 


Tue Bishop AND THE QUAKER.—In 


pal duties, the Lord Bishop of Durham vis- 
ited Darlington last week, and during his 
visit he became the guest of Mr. Joseph 
Pease, a member of the Society of Friends. 
The clergy of the district were invited to 
meet the Bishop at dinner; and probably 
such a company never before assembled un- 
der the roof of one of that class of Dissenters 
to which Mr. Pease belongs. —London 
Times. 


A WE tt Parp Artist.—English artists 
of reputation sometimes receive magnificent 
commissions. It is mentioned in a London 
periodical, that W. P. Frith, the painter of 
“The Derby Day,” has just been commis- 
sioned to paint a picture, for which he is to 
be paid $50,000. 


A GRATEFUL QUEEN. —It is said of the 
late visit of the American Minister to Her 
Majesty, the Queen, at Windsor, that he 
was received most graciously, and that the 
Queen constantly displayed, in her conver- 
sation with him, the highest appreciation of 
the manner in which the Prince of Wales 
had been received in the United States. 
She was exceedingly courteous, and devoted 
herself with zeal to the entertainment of her 
guests, walking with Mrs. Dallas in the 
Castle grounds, and driving them about in 
the park. She has received great pleasure 
from the kindly feelings displayed towards 
the Prince in America, and she testifies it 
by this act of friendly politeness, for it is 
not customary for any who are not person- 
ally intimate with some member of the 
royal family to be invited to Windsor; and 
since Mr. Stevenson was there, twenty years 
ago, this privilege has never been extended 
to any American Minister. 


SHAKSPEARE’S 
house at Stratford, together with the garden 
in which it stands, is about to be put into 
repair, and will present, when the measures 
now in progress are completed, an ensemble 
in all respects in keeping with true Shaks- 
pearian associations. A terrace will sur- 
round the garden; an orchard—such as 
orchards were in the poet’s day—will be 
planted on the north-east of the house; a 
mulberry tree will stand where his mulberry 
tree stood; the garden will contain all the 
trees and flowers mentioned in his works; 
the custodian’s residence will be on the 
south-east side, and access to the place will 
be had through handsome gates, surmounted 
by Shakspeare’s crest—the falcon—up a 
broad avenue, planted on either hand with 
shrubs, and leading to the house. 


AMERICAN Society.—The stated 
meeting of the Managers was held at the 
Bible House, New York, on the 3d inst. 
Hon. Luther Bradish in the chair, assisted 
by William B. Crosby, Benjamin L. Swan, 
and Francis Hall, Esqs. Rev. Dr. Plumer, 
of Allegheny Theological Seminary, read 
the 60th chapter of Isaiah, and offered 
prayer. Eight new anxiliaries were recog- 
nized, of which three were in Missouri, 
three in Texas, one in Kansas, and one 10 
Mississippi. Seven of these are west of the 
Mississippi, the other in the State of Mis- 
sissippi. Communications were received 
from auxiliary societies and agents in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, giving encour- 
aging accounts of the progress of the work, 
especially the increasing interest of the 
German population; from the Rev. R. P. 
Thompson, the Agent in Mexico, showing 
increased facilities for his work in that 
country, and increasing demands for the 
Scriptures; favourable reports from agents 
in Texas, Alabama, and Arkansas; from the 
Rev. L. 8. Jacoby, Bremen, in regard to 
publishing a German Pearl Reference Bible, 
and printing the Scriptures in that city; 
from the Rev. Dr. Wentworth, Fuh Chau, 
(China,) with statement of expenditures in 


the Missiva there of funds granted by this 


dinian ships, laden with various munitions 


connection with the discharge of his episco- 


General Ftems. 


receive it.” 


salez, (Texas,) asking for books for distri- 
bution there, which were granted; from 
Thomas J. Montgomery, Secretary of Pettis 
County Bible Society, Missouri, asking a 
grant of books, to complete the supply of 
that county, their depository with all its 
contents having been destroyed by fire. 
The request was complied with. 


An Manuscripr.— Professor Tis- 
chendorf has given the world a description 


of the Sinaitic Codex, recently discovered by | 


him in the monastery of St. ‘Catharine. 
The resemblance of the character to that of 
the Herculanean papyri, the absence of in- 
itial letters and superscriptions, the colum- 
nar mode of writing, and the addition of Bar- 
nabas and Hermas at the end, as though it 
were written when they still ranked as ca- 
nonical books, lead him to assign it a date 
not later than the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury. The Vatican is the only Codex that 
approaches it in antiquity, and he is inclined 
to give it the precedence even of the Vati- 
can. It contains the New Testament per- 
fect, together with the poetical books of the 
Old. With the exception of Chronicles, 
none of the historical books are preserved, 
and only scanty fragments of the Prophets. 
The Codex is to appear about the middle of 
next year (1862). It will be published at 
the expense of the Emperor Alexander. 


INTERESTING TO DRUNKARDS.—Dr. Beck, 
of Dantzig, has been making a curious dis- 
covery. He has found the antidote, or 
rather the counter poison for alcohol. It 
is a mineral paste, which he encloses within 
an olive, and which, once absorbed, destroys 
not only the effects, but the consequences of 
drunkenness. A number of experiments 
have been made with very remarkable suc- 
cess. It would be well for the world if 
some drunkards took the poison before they 
touched the liquor. 


PERSIAN STUDENTS IN PaRIs.—Forty- 
two young Persians, between the ages of 
fourteen and thirty, are now pursuing the 
regular course of studies in the various col- 
leges of France. The Shah and many of the 
highest families in Persia are using their 
influence with great perseverance in induc- 
ing their wealthy countrymen to send their 
sons to be educated in France. 


Tue CrimeEA.—The Russian Government 
is taking measures to re-people the Crimea, 
and have already sent there a good many 
families from the Government of Koursk. 
The colonization of the country on the 
Awmoor is also advancing, two hundred and 
thirty peasant families having been sent 
there during August, from the Governments 
of Tambow, Orel, and Woronesch. 


Costty Docs.—A new feature in the 
late annual cattle show at Birmingham, 
England, was a show of dogs of every known 
breed, Among other costly dogs,was a 
King Charles spaniel, priced at $2500. 


A Curtous Boox.—A curious work has 
recently been published in Germany, the 
purpose of which is to prove that Judas 
Iscariot was one of the most conscientious 
and honourable of men. 


THE GOSPEL IN FLORENCE.—There are 
now no less than seven Protestant societies 
established in Florence, holding meetings for 
worship every Sunday. Four of these are 
made up of foreigners, residing in or pass- 
ing through the city, and the other three 
are composed, for the most part, of con- 
verted Italians. 


A or Go.p.—A letter from Mel- 
bourne mentions that a solid cake of gold, 
worth $47,500, the produce of the crushing 
of only ten tons of quartz from a reef near 
Inglewood, had been sold to the Bank of 
New South Wales. This bank had also 
purchased at Sandhurst a cake weighing 
501 ounces, the produce of thirty-five tons 
of quartz, and it is affirmed that the same 
reef will produce $150,000 a year for many 
years to come. | 


Domestic “ews. 


DELAWARE FOR Union.—The Legisla- 
ture of Delaware met at Dover on 2d inst. 
The Hon. H. Dickenson, Commissioner 
from Mississippi, was received, and address- 
ed both Houses in a strong Southern speech, 
taking ground in favour of South Carolina 
and secession, and inviting Delaware to join 
in a Southern Confederacy. He claimed 
the right of the Southern States to secede, 
and said that if they were not allowed to do 
so, war was inevitable. After the speech, 
the House adopted unanimously the follow- 
ing resolution, in which the Senate concur- 
red by a majority :—‘‘ Resolved, That, hav- 
ing extended to the Hon. H. Dickenson, 
Commissioner from Mississippi, the courtesy 

e him as a representative of a sovereign 


State of the Confederacy, as well as to the 


State he represents, we deem it proper, and 
due to ourselves and the people of Delaware, 
to express our unqualified disapproval of 
the remedy for the existing difficulties, sug- 
gested by the resolutions of the Legislature 
of Mississippi.” 

CouNTING PRESIDENTIAL VoTE.—The 
second Wednesday in February is the day 
fixed by law for counting the electoral votes 
in Congress, and declaring the election of 
President and Vice-President of the United 
States. | 


TRAIN SNOWED Up.—A train of cars on 
the Virginia and Tennessee railroad reach- 
ed Lynchburg on Thursday afternoon, after 
having been detained on the mountains for 
three and a half days in the snow, which is 
reported to be from thirty to forty inches 
deep in the vicinity of Shawsville. 


Sensation Despatcnes.—A daily paper 
says:—‘ The public mind both North and 
South is continually abused by the sensation 
despatches which are sent over the wires to the 
newspapers. We do not know who is respon- 
sible for these reports, and doubtless a careful 
collector of news, may sometimes be deceived 
in his hurry to get off what he considers an 
important fact. But many of the reports are 
manufactured falsehoods, intended only to in- 
flame the two opposite sections of the country. 
We see in the Southern papers the most ab- 
surd and ridiculous reports published for fgcts, 
and we know that Northern newspapers are 
imposed upon in the same way, for there is 
scarcely a day in which reports of the previous 
day have not to be contradicted. Those who 
have the duty of supplying the press with tele- 
graphic intelligence should be especially care- 
ful in sending nothing but what is a well au- 
thenticated fact, or give it only as rumour, 
with the foundation upon which it rests. They 
should simply give the facts, and not in the 
language of the partizan, with their own com- 
ments inter larded.” 


Tue PresipENnT AND SovtH CaroLtina.—The 
correspondence between the South Carolina 
Commissioners and President Buchanan ap- 
pears in the Charleston papers of Saturday, 
5th inst., having been submitted to the Con- 
vention in secret session the evening previous, 
It consists of three letters, the first dated De- 
cember 29, from the Commissioners to the 
President, in which they.demand, as a prelimi- 
nary to all negotiations, a disapproval by the 
President of the act of Major Anderson, in 
seizing Fort Sumpter; the second, dated De- 
cember 30, from the President, in which, while 
admitting that Major Anderson acted without 
express orders, he yet refuses to repudiate the 
act; and the third, dated January 1, in which 
the Commissioners attempt to refute the alle- 
gations of the President’s letter in which he 
justifies Major Anderson’s conduct. This last 
letter the President returned to the Commis- 
sioners with the following endorsement on its 
back: ‘‘ This paper just presented to the Presi- 
dent is of such a character that he declines to 
The Commissioners left Wash- 
ington, on their return to South Carolina, on 
the 2d inst. 


From tHe Soutn.—A telegram from Mo- 
bile, Alabama, announces the seizure of the 


United States Arsenal at that place, in which 


were stored fifteen hundred barrels of powder, 
three hundred thousand rounds of musket 
cartridges, and other munitions of war, but 
only six stand of arms. It was also rumoured 
that Fort Morgan had been taken possession 


of. Fort Pulaski, below Savannah, was occu- 
pied by the Georgian forccs on the 2d inst., 
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by order of the Governor. Ht appears also that 
the United States revenue cutter Dolphin was 
seized at that port, but that Governor Brown 
subsequently ordered her restoration to the 
Government. A telegram from Charleston, 
South Carolina, reports all quiet there. The 
steamer Star of the West left New York on 
the 5th inst. with 250 United States troops to 
reinforce Major Anderson at Fort Sumpter. 

Commodore Shubrick of the United States 
Navy, who has just arrived at Washington from 
Charleston, states that the greatest anxiety 
prevailed there, enhanced by every fresh report 
of movements at the North. It is believed 
that they cannot hold out in their present con- 
dition long. No vessel entered or left the har- 
bour while he wasthere. There was a lack of 
food; business was prostrated, and the people 
were idle. 


Sours Carotina.—The South Carolina Con- 


vention met on Saturday, 5th inst. for the 
last time for the present. The General As- 
sembly was vested by them with all necessary 
powers to make postal arrangements. The 
Commissioners to Washington were requested 
to furnish a written account of their oral com- 
munication with the government, and also or- 
dered 5000 copies of the correspondence be- 
tween them and the President tv be printed. 
The tables, chairs, &+., which were used the 
night of the passage of the secession ordi- 
nance, were ordered to be placed in the State 
House at Columbia, after which the Conven- 
tioned adjourned sine die. Mr. Huger, the 
postmaster of the United States at Charleston, 
has replied to Mr. Holt, the Pustmaster-Gene- 
ral, that he considers himself accountable to 
the Federal Government for the faithful dis- 
charge of his duties, by permission of the or- 
dinance of secession. 


A Voice or Reason.—Professor A. B. Long- 
street, President of the South Carolina Col- 
lege, issues a four-paged pamphlet, entitled 
** Shall South Carolina Begin the War?’’ in 
which he earnestly desires that the Collector 
on board the Harriet Lane may be allowed to 
land, and that he be treated politely, and that 
every means be afforded to allow the Collec- 
tors of the two sovereignties to settle their re- 
spective claims in a spirit of courtesy and 
kindness. If the posts are reinforced it would 
be an unfair conflict. Hundreds of our sons 
would be slain, Fort Moultrie would become 
deserted, and the wrath of the United States 
be brought upon our devoted city. He im- 
plores his fellow-citizens to let the first shot 
come from the enemy. : 


CHARLESTON AND New York Harsors.—He 
who will take the trouble to compare the map 
of Charleston harbor and vicinity with that 
of New York, will not fail to discover a re- 
markable similarity in their general features. 
Charleston, like New York, occupies a peninsu- 
la, the extremity of which is laid out with a 
sea wall and a shaded park with promenades, 
called the Battery—similar to that of New 
York. The Ashley river corresponds with the 
North river, aud the Cooper river with the 
East river. The configuration of Hog Island 
and Mt. Pleasant shore is not unlike that of 
Brooklyn, and the positions of Shutes’ Folly 
Island, on which stands Castle Pinckney, and 
of Govenor’s Island, with its Castle William, 
are relatively the same. Even the situation of: 
these two fortifications corresponds with a re- 
markable exactness. Fort Moultrie may be 
said to be the counterpart of Fort Hamilton, 
and Fort Sumpter, like Fort Lafayette, is built 
upon an island opposite, though at a much 

reater distance from Fort Moultrie than La- 
ayette is fro Fort Hamilton. Fort Johnson 
on James Island, corresponds with Fort Rich- 
mond on Staten Island. Other resembldnces 
may be traced, which add to the coincidence. 


Secessiom or New York City. — Mayor 
Wood, of Np York, sent in to the Councils 
of that city,-on 7th inst., a very extraordinary 
message; in which he proposes that the City 
of New York should secede from the rest of 
the State, and form an independent city. He 
does not advocate the use of force, however, 
although he artfully suggests it. 


ANOTHER CaBINET ResiGNaTIon.—Secretary 
Thompson, of the Interior Department, has 
resigned his seat in the Cabinet of President 
Buchanan. The reasons for this resignation is 
that the President has sent troops to reinforce 
Major Anderson at Fort Sumpter, without first 
considering the subject in Cabinet meeting. 


Strencta or Sours Caro.ina.—The late 
census of this State shows the fullowing sta- 
tistics. The total number of men in the en- 
tire State, between 20 and 60 years of age, is 
56,000. The total number of blacks between 
the same ages, is 76,000. The total number 
of tax-payers, upon whom will rest the entire 
burden of the expenses of the new government, 
is 36,000. 


Legislature of Virginia 


met on the 7th inst. Governor Letcher, in 
his message to the Legislature, discusses the 
affairs of the nation at considerable length. 
He renews his proposition for a State Conven- 
tion, to decide upon the course of the State in 
the event of disruption, which he considers 
inevitable. He condemns, in decided terms, 
the course of South Carolina in taking steps 
to dissolve her connection with her sister 
States without consultation, and declares that 
he would not even have made allusion to her 
had it not been for uncalled-for references to 
Virginia in the last message of Governor 
Gist. After rehearsing the terms upon 
which he belicves that the Union might 
still be preserved, Governor Letcher closes 
this portion of his message with the declara- 
tion that he will regard any attempt of 
the General Government to transport troops 
across the territory of Virginia, for the purpose 
of coercing another State, as an act of invasion 
which must be repelled. The House of As- 
sembly, in accordance with the Governor’s 
recommendation, unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution providing for calling a State Conven- 
tion. 


TENNESSEE.—The Legislature of Tennessee 
met on 7th inst. The Governor’s message ro- 
commends that the question of calling a con- 
vention be left to the people, and says the 
remedy for the present evils exists only in 
constitutional amendments, on the refusal 
whereof Tennessee should maintain her equal- 
ity in or independence out of the Union. He 
recommends the organization of the militia 
and the purchase of arms. Ile leaves the bank 
suspension penalties to the discretion of the 
Legislature. 


Fiorripa.—The Florida Convention met on 


Saturday, 5th inst., and after the election of 


permanent officers, proceeded to the consider- 
ation of a series of resolutions setting forth the 
right of Florida to secede, and advising the 
inhabitants to make preparation for that 
event. 


AvaBama.—The Alabama Convention assem- 
bled and organized on the 7th inst. The offi- 
cers chosen were of the secession stamp. The 
proceedings are reported to have been very 
quiet. 


MisstssipP1.—The Mississippi Convention 
also organized on the 7th inst., and took the 
preliminary steps towards immediate seces- 
sion. 


A Seconp Maperra.—Kelley’s Island, in 
Lake Erie, is all a vineyard.. The principal 
grape is the Catawba, which yields admirable 
wine. An acre in full bearing will produce 
7000 pc nds of grapes, worth $455, at 63 cents 
per por ad. 


A Rattroap.—The immunity 
of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad from the 
responsibility of the loss of human life on its 
passenger trains, for the last seven years, is 
remarkable. W.P. Smith, in his annual re- 
port, says: “It is a source of much satisfac- 
tion to observe that another year has been 
added to the long period during which the 
road has enjoyed a complete exemption from 
personal injury to passengers on its passenger 
trains. Since the last instance in which a 
passenger has been killed on the road, nearly 
eight years has elapsed, and the greatsnumber 
of 4,673,916 passengers have been carried on 
the company’s lines without injury.” 


Deata or Hon. Witi1am Kent.—The Hon. 
William Kent, son of the late Chancellor 
Kent, died on the 4th inst. at his residence at 
Fishkill, New York. The illness was pro- 
tracted and severe, but the death was painless. 
Mr. Kent was born at Albany in 1803. He 
was a graduate of Columbia College, and 
studied and finally practisedlaw in New York. 
His ability and legal learning soon brought 
him into notice, and he acquired a large prac- 
tice. In 1840 he was electeda Judge of the 
Supreme Court, a position he filled with great 
credit to himself. Some ten years since he 
retired from the active practice of his profes- 
sion. 


Prorits oF Manuracturine Strone Drink. 
—It appears from a printed and confidential 
circular, that lately came into the hands of 
the New York Tribune, that cognac brandy, 


selling at from $1 to $3 per gallon, can be. 


imitated successfully at from 35 to 60 cents, 
Wines at from $1.50 to $3 can be prepared fet 
35 cents. So, too, with rum and gin. The 
author of the letter says the secret in question 
is very valuable. ‘It is the means of secur- 
ing great wealth to the wholesale deajers, and 
no man can get it of them for ageagat amount 


manu- 


of money.” Liquors called impgeaeeare 
factured from these recipes, ure f 


>. 


a > 


nced 


judges P 


i anot tell them from the imported 
articles. 


t The wholesale slaughter of human 
beings, darried on so largely by means of the 
manulacture and eale of adulterated and poi- 
soned lijuors, ought by law to be made a 
criminal offence. The quicker it is done, the 
better fur the public. We commend the sub- 
ject to the attention of legislators. 


Waeat 1n Cacirornia.—lIt is estimated that 
the wheat crop of California for 1860 is 
250,000 acres; average yield per acre, 30 
bushels; total yield, 500,000 bushels. Of 
this, 3,000,000 bushels are consumed in the 
State, over 2,000, are exported, 600,000 
are required for distilling, and 400,000 are 
required for seed. Since July 1 we have re- 
— about 135,000 bushels of barley, and 

00,000 bushels of oats. 


In Operation Acain.—The Pemberton Mill 
at Lawrence, Massachusetts, the scene of a 
fearful loss of life some months ago, has been 
entirely rebuilt on the old site, at a cost of 
nearly $500,000. It will commence running 
forthwith, and will give employment to about 
1000 operators. David Nevins & Co., of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, the furmer proprietors, are 
still the owners. 


Rossett.—William H. Russell, connected 
with the Washington embezzlement, is a Ver- 
monter, & great stage man, and hitherto con- 
sidered a Napoleon among financiers. He is 
President of the Central overland mail, which 
runs also the pony express, and a partner in 
‘several firms, one of which is the Russell, 
Majors & Waddell, under whose contract to 
carry Utah army supplies these frauds have 
been perpetrated. He resides in Leavenworth, 
Kansas, where he is President of the only 
bank of issue in the Territory. Tis property 
is said to be immense, but it is so scattered, 
and may be so involved, that it is doubtful if 
Government realizes any thing from attaching 
it, although the attempt will be made. 


Coat 1n Urag.—According to the Salt Lake 
correspondent of the New York Times, there 
is no doubt that coal exists in large quantities 
in the great basin of Utah. On the Weber 
river, & tributary of Great Salt Lake, from the 
western slope of the Wahsatch range, coal is 
now regularly mined, and selling at the pits 
for $5 per ton, though the price in Salt Lake 
City is $25, on account of the expense of trans- 
portation. Should this coal prove to be of 
good quality, one great obstacle in the way of 
a Pacific railroad will be removed—viz: a 
scarcity of fuel for locomotives. Wood is ex- 
tremely scarce on the plains this side of the 
Rocky Mountains, while in the great basin 
there is even less. The discovery of coal near 
the centre of the projected route, therefore, is 
exceedingly fortunate. 


Improvement Sewina Macuines.—Cap- 
tain Ericsson’s admirable invention for setting 
in motion sewing machines, without the aid of 
a treadle, is meeting with much favour. Com- 
pressed air furnishes the power used. A large 
receiver is placed in the operator’s room, into 
which is forced the air, afterwards conveyed 
to each machine through tubes. The sewing 
girls are thus relieved of the fatiguing task of 


working the treadle, and have nothing to do 


but to regulate the movement. 


Yankees Atways on Hanp.—It is stated 
that several ships owned by a Boston mer- 
chant, fullowed the Anglo-French fleet up the 
Peiho with full cargoes, in order to take ad- 
oe of the results of the allied invasion. 
This Yankee speculator may thus possibly 
find an opportunity to dispose of his goods to 
the inhabitants of Pekin. 


Catirornia Gotp.—lIs the gold of California 
likely to be exhausted soon? The district 
where it appears is about five hundred miles 
long, and from ten to a hundred and fifty 
miles wide. It is an area equal to the whole 
of New England, and its riches are scarcely 
touched as yet. There is more danger that 
the wheat product will give out, than that the 
gold harvest will. The hydraulic pipes, fed 
by six thousand miles of aqueduct, may pour 
out their wrath without stint; the three hun- 
dred quartz mills, that cost three and a half 
millions, may roar night and day, without 
fear of draining the yellow crop. It is said 
by some geologists, that there are single quartz 
veins in the State which contain more gold 
ay at present in circulation in all the 
world. 


Tue LecisLature.—The 
members of the South Carolina Legislative As- 
sembly sit with their hats on. 
clothed like an Episcopal clergyman, calls the 
roll, The messenger, in front of the Spcaker’s 
room, strikes his staff on the floor, crying out, 
‘“‘Make way for the Speaker ;” the Doorkeeper 
repeats it loudly with three heavy raps of his 
staff, and then the Speaker himself, clothed in 
a rich: blue mazarine robe, marches up the 
aisle to his seat. e 


PerropicaL LITeRatuRE IN CALIFORNIA.— 
There are 9 English, 2 French, 1 Spanish, and 
4 German daily papers in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. There are 22 weeklies, whereof 18 are 
English, 3 French, and 1 Italian. There are 
7 monthlies, one of which is medical and an- 
other religious. 


A Great Faunce Orr.—The receipts of 
hogs at Cincinnati, Ohio, thus far this season, 
are 263,363, a decrease of 111,000, as com- 
pared with last year to this time. 


Incenious Invention.—A most ingenious 
invention for the saving of time and labour, 
is now in use at the Post-office in Quebec. lt 
consists of a letter-stamping machine, which is 
calculated to stamp thirty-five or forty letters 
per minute. The action of the machinery is 
so arranged that it will pile the letters neatly, 
in the order in which they have been stamped, 
thus facilitating dispatch to an immense ex- 
tent. The inventor, a well-known mechanic 
of that city, is about to procure a patent for 
his invention. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamship Palestine brings London papers 
to the 26th of December. 

The weather in England was quite cold and 
wintry, and the couutry was covered with snow, 
in some places to a considerable depth. 

The English press continue their criticisms upon 
the President’s Message, and condemn it in un- 
measured terms. 

The English papers regard the political crisis in 
America as more serious than anticipated. The 
London Times, in its leader, thinks it quite possible 
that the problem of a Democratic Republic may be 
solved by its overthrow in a few days, owing to 
the prevailing spirit of folly, selfishness, and short- 
sightedness, 

At Paris, the friends of Italy are seriously dis- 
quieted. One rumour is that Russia and France 
are agreed to support Francis II. in his stronghold 
at Gaeta until the spring. It is also reported that 
the Emperor meditates the formation of a southern 
kingdom in Italy, the sovereign of which is not to 
be Victor Emmanuel. 

According to a despatch received at Paris from 
Constantinople, Russia, Prussia, and Great Britain 


have proposed at Constantinople, and most proba- |. 


bly also elsewhere, the re-opening of conferences 
for improving the situation of the Christians in 
Turkey. 

There is confirmation of the establishment of 
peace between France and England and China. 
A new treaty had been ratified and published, and 
the Anglo-French army had commenced its retreat 
from Pekin. 

The news from Italy is unimportant. Francis II. 
had issued an address, dated at Gaeta, December 
8, in which he states his determination to fight to 
the last, and appeals to the Immaculate and In- 
vincible Virgin and the patriotism of the Neapoli- 
tans to sustain him. 7 

Placards have been posted at Rome bearing the 
arms of Victor Emmanuel, and the words, “ We 
desire annexation to Sardinia.” They were sur- 
rounded with crowds, but there were no arrests 
made. | 

| GREAT BRITAIN. 

Another fearful colliery explosion is recorded, 
whereby twenty human beings have been hurried 
into eternity. The Hetton coal pit, situate about 
nine miles from Sunderland, and reported to be 
one of the best ventilated in thg north of England, 
is the scene of the sorrowful occurrence. In 1829a 
terrible explosion took place in the same working, 
causing the loss of aboutone hundred and thirty 
lives, but since that time every available improve- 
ment Which modern science could suggest has been 
adoptegl for the purpose of rendering the pit safe 

so that the explosion on Thursday night 
d with perfect mystery. 
FRANCE. | 
s have appeared in the Paris Con- 
the pen of M. Grandguillot, relative 
. In these articles it is 
i that Austria must coneent to sell 


vpring. "It is also asserted that France will never 
sutter the return to an offensive policy by Austria 
in Lombardy. Several detachments of the artillery, 
as well as the first section of the army works corps, 
had received orders to embark for China. 


ITALY. 


The Paris Patrie states that the negotiation for 
the evacuation of Gaeta having failed, the bom- 
bardment was to re-commence on the 19th of De- 
cember. An enormous quantity of shot and shell 


The Clerk, . 


| 


‘publicity of debates. 


had been thrown into Gaet: by the Sardinians. 
Some fell into the garden of the palace, where the 
King and Queen were dining with the Ambassa- 
for. The bombardment has since slackened. 
The damage in the town is net considerable. 
The King has received a letter from the Emperor 
Napoleon, who expresses sympathy for the King, 
but tells him he has carried on the siege long 
enough for his honour. The King, in reply, 
thanked the Emperor, but added that he consider- 
ed it his duty to persist in the defence. Fresh 
despatches had been sent from France to the 
French Admiral on the Neapolitan station, and 
they were presumed to contain orders to withdraw, 
unless Francis IL. desisted from the hopeless de- 
fence of Gaeta. It was reported at Naples on the 
2lst ult. that a secret correspondence between a 
member of the clergy and Gaeta had been discov- 
ered, 

A reactionary conspiracy, organized at Roe, 
had been discovered. The Pope delivered an 
allocution at a consistory held on the 17th ult. He 
spoke on the persecution of the Christians in Syria 
and China, and announced that the Grand Duke 
of Baden had violated the Pontifical concordat. 


AUSTRIA. 


The war party at Vienna is said to have become 
very violent, and M. Schmerling had been obliged 
to threaten to resign, in order to keep them within 
bounds. The troops in Hungary were stationed in 
every part of the country, in small detachments, so 
as to beable to form flying columns in all direc- 
tions. Count Ladislaus Teleki, the Hungarian re- 
fugee, arrived at Dresden with a false English 
passport, and was arrested and given up to Aus- 
tria. 

The official Wiener- Zeitung publishes a circular 
addressed by Baron Von Schmerling to the Gover- 
nors of the provinces, explaining the leading prin- 
ciples of his policy. The Baron says:—«It is the 
mission of the Ministers of State to carry out fully 
and effectively the resolutions and intentions of the 
Emperor as expressed in the Imperial manifesto of 
the 20th of October ” 

' As regards freedom of religions worship, it is 
the will of the Emperor that political and religious 
rights shall, in that respect, also be preserved 
against encroachment, aud that the neutral relations 
of the different confessions shall be established 
upon an equitable footing, and upon the real love 
for one’s neighbour. Public instruction will be 
promoted by every possible means. The free de- 
velopment of the nationalities is accorded. With 
respect to the public press every preventive inter- 
ference is removed. The development of agricul- 
ture, commerce, and industry, will be pursued with 
redoubled energy on the path hitherto followed. 
The Communes will enjoy an independent exist- 
ence. The administration of justice is to be sepa- 
rated from the Government administration. Pub- 
licity and the oral form of proceeding are to be 
introduced into the civil and penal courts of law. 
As regards the Provincial statutes, the Ministry of 
State has been authorized to introduce into the fun- 


-damental laws the principle of the representation 


of the different interests by means of direct elec- 
tions, and the extensions of electoral rights and 
eligibility. The right of initiative, and the pub- 
licity of debates on the Council of the Empire, to 
whose provinces belongs the general legislation, 
while the Provincial Diets are only competent to 
legislate on Provincial questions, is therefore con- 
ferred the right of originating projects of law and 
The Council of the Empire 
will be composed of members unconditionally 
elected by the Provincial Diets, and will, besides, 
receive additional members. The Provincial 
Governments of the minor Crown lands, recently 
suppressed, are to be re-established. In conclu- 
sion, Baron Von Schmerling exhorts the public 
functionaries to a conscientious discharge of their 
duties, to the furtherance of the interests of the in- 
habitants of their provinces, to a strict observance 
of the laws, and to candour in their official reports 
on the condition of the country. °* 


SYRIA. 


It was reported at Paris that the French Am- 
bassador at Constantinople was on the point of 
concluding an agreement, in virtue of which the 
French army in Syria would prolong its occupation 
for six months beyond the time originally agreed 
upon. The Paris correspondent of the London 
Daily News says France certainly will not with- 
draw her troops from Syria at the end of the six 
months named ‘in the convention, and will as cer- 
tainly keep them there after the proposed extended 
period. 

CHINA. 

The latest advices from China state that the 
ratification of the treaty of peace with the Allies 
was exchanged by the convention, and signed at 
Pekin on the 24th of October. The English and 
French Ambassadors ‘took up their residence at 
Pekin, and were to remain till November 9th. 
The French army retired from Pekin on the Ist of 
November, but the English army were to remain 
till the Ambassadors leave. A large force remains 
at Tien tsin until the treaty conditions are all ful- 
filled. The principal clauses of the treaty are:— 
“ The Emperor to apologize for the Peiho affair last 
year; the Ministers to reside in Pekin; the indem- 
nity fixed upon to be doubled; Tien-tsin to be 
opened to.trade immediately; emigration to be 
allowed; Cowloon to be ceded to Great Britain; 
the treaty to be promulgated throughout China; 
Chusan to be evacuated by the British forces, and 
the allied armies to leave Pekin on the 8th of No- 
vember. The bodies of the prisoners who died in 
the hands of the Chinese had been brought to 
Pekin and buried. Captain Brabazon and the Abbe 
Luc were beheaded about September 21st. Their 
bodies have not been recovered. $500,000 had 
been exacted for the families of the British officers 
murdered. The Emperor was still in Tartary. 
The insurgents are still menacing Ning-po. 


HUNGARY. 


Pesth, December 24.—The appointments of the 
members of the Governors by Council for Hun- 
gary have arrived here from Vienna. Count 
Ladislaw Karolyi is appointed Vice-President of 
the Council, and Count Councillor Szalay has 
been appointed Director of the Court of Chancery. 
The co-Chancellors are to enter upon their duties 
on the 2d of January next, at which date’ the 
present officers of the Governors will be abolished. 
The circular of Baron Von Schmerling has created 
a great sensation. 


TURKEY. 


Migration of Tartars—The Turks have recently 
“caught” a hundred thousand or so of those barba- 
rians who formerly inhabited the Crimea and the 
regions between the Black and Caspian seas. On 
account of their anti-Russian feelings, several tribes 
were ordered to leave about a year ago, and most 
of them decided to make for Constantinople. Dur- 
ing the past year they have accordingly been pour- 
ing into Turkey, much to the distress of its popula- 
tion. The strangers have already formed a heavy 
burden upon the treasury, independent of receiving 
a large slice of the public lands. The Tartars 
were brought down on government steamers, but 
it is said many died from starvation and the suffer- 
ing connected with migrating by wholesale. They 
have been distributed over the empire as fast as 
might be expected, in many cases in communities, 
who resort to the methods for getting an “honest” 
livelihood too often practised in Scythia. Most of 


the tribes and races now found in Southern Europe } 


came originally in the same manner, and after 
receiving government favours, rose in rebellion 
against their effeminate new masters. It would 
not be the least surprising, should the story which 
is older than Alaric be repeated by this new 
swarm from that barbarian hive in South-eastern 
Russia. 


Married, 


On the 26th of December, by the Rev. C. B. 
Bristol, Mr. Wittram Nowers to Miss He en 8. 
Scort, all of Mercer county, Illinois. 

On the evening of the 12th ult., by the Rev. G. 
W. Ferrill, Dr. Jonn W. Boora of Granville to Miss 
Annig J., daughter of the Rev. Poomas Lyncu, of 
Orange county, North Carolina. 

At the Parsonage, German Valley, New Jersey, 
the Rev. William R. Glen, Mr. Coarves MILLER 


b 


of Lower German Valley, to Miss Mary Horrman 


of Cokesbury, New Jersey. 

At Port Carbon, on Tuesday evening, Ist inst., 
by the Rev. A. M. Lowry, Mr. Emanven Sevigman 
to Miss all of Port Carbon, 
Pennsylvania. 

In Washington, North Carolina, on Wednesday 
morning, 2d inst., by the Rev. E. C. Bittinger, 
United States Navy, Mr. Taomas H. Eu.ison to 
Miss Marrua C., youngest daughter of M. Steven- 
son, Esq. 

On Wednesday, the 2d inst., by the Rev. Joseph 
Nesbitt, Coartes A. Mayer, Esq., to Miss HELEN 
E. McCormick, both of Lock Haven, Pennsylva- 
nia. 

On the 13th ult., by the Rev. Dr. James 8. 
Woods, Mr. Barr to Mrs. Cataarine A. 
Sreey, both of Lewistown, Mifflin county, Penn- 
sylvania. 

At the Second Presbyterian Church Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina, on Thursday, the 3d inst., by 
the Rev. M. B. Grier, Ropert Herr Coapman, D.D., 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church Asheville, North 
Carolina, to Miss Verina Stayton, only daughter 
of the late Ropert Grenvitte Moore ef New 
Berne, North Carolina. 

On the 23d ult., by the Rev. Dr. Henry Steele 
Clarke, Joun 8. Burpick, Jr, to Even, hter 
of the late all of Philadelphia. 

By the Rev. John White, on Friday evening, 
November 23d, Mr. Yost to Miss Fritz; on Mon- 
day evening, December 24, Mr. Jonn C. Nevins 


| to Miss Ann James; on Tuesday evening, De- 


cember 25, Mr. James Ross to Miss Maroarer 
McCreapy; also Mr. Rosert Dersy to Mrs. Mar- 
THA Boyp, all of Summit Hill, Pennsylvania. 

By the Rev. George Hale, on the 14th of Novem- 
ber, Mr. Bexsamin Deake to Miss Susan, daughter 
of Mr. Asa Witets, all of Pennington, New Jer- 
sey; on the 8th ult,, Mr. AsHer to Miss 
Mary Ann, daughter of the late Mr. NarHaniet 


' Temece; on the 26th, Mr. Crvox S. Conran to 


‘BARBER, consort of the Rev. D. M. Barber of 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK.—The Pres- 


Miss H., daughter of Mr. 
pricxson of Ewing, New Jersey. 

On the 3d inst., ‘by the Rev. Henry F. Lee, Mr. 
Caarves Joanson to Miss Manta, daughter of Mr. 
Sracy Warsox, all of Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 


On the 25th ult., by the Rev. R. B. Foresman, 
Mr. Jostan Busan of Shawnee, Monroe county, 
Pennsylvania, to Miss Spsan R. Barrratis of Low- 
er Mount Bethel, Northampton county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

On Saturday, the 5th inst., by the Rev. R. B. 
Foresman, Mr. Levit Renrer of Belvidere, New 
Jersey, to Miss Exizasetn Ross of Lower Mount 
Bethel, Northampton county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 3d inst., at Springwell Mills, by the 
Rev. Robert Gamble of Philadelphia, Mr. Joun N. 
Woops to Miss Ins. C. Eckert, both of Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania. 

At Low Point, Illinois, on Tuesday morning, 
December 25th, by the Rev. J. A. Cornelison, Mr. 
Francis Futton to Miss Mary Jury, all of Low 
Point. 

On the 5th inst, by the Rev. J. C. Laverty, Mr. 
Joan C. Dononus to Miss Josernine I. Jongs, all 
of Conshohocken, Montgomery county, Pennsyl- 
vabia. 


Obituary. 


[AU Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance, 
five cents for every line, nine Fa al 


Died, on the 16th of December, at his residence 
in Mooreland Township, Montgomery county, 
Pennnsylvania, Mr. JACOB SHELMIRE, Sen., 
in the seventy-ninth year of his age. 

Died, of paralysis, on the 25th of December, in 
the sixty-first year of her age, Mra. SARAH C 


Montour county, Pennsylvania. 

Died, at Lansingburgh, New York, on the 24th 
ult., Mrs. ELEANOR PARMELEE, relict of the 
late Elias Parmelee. 

Died, at his residence, in Newville, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the 13th ult. ALEXANDER E. 
SHARPE, M.D., in the thirty-fifth year of his 
age. Dr. Sharpe has left a pata, 2 and dear 
little boy to mourn their loss. He had acquired 
considerable eminence in the healing art—had 
the confidence of a large portion of the community 
in which he dwelt, rarely ever making any charge 
from the poor, and moderate with all. A. 


WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT. 


CORRECTED FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


New York. Philadelphia, 
ASHES. 
Pot, Ist l0Ulbs . . . 4.62 5.00 4.62) 5.12 
Feet. « oe G88 5.00 6.12 
BEESWAX 
Ye ee > $2 @ 84 80 @ 332 
Cuba, ein. 12 18 124 
Cu 12 
Jawa dQ 16 ist 15 g 1 
12} 13 38 
Triage, do ly lv 103 
Mocha, do. ee 15 ist 154 16 
Rio, « « « « « 10} 14 ll 13 
8t. Domingo, do. ll 18 ll} 12 
Louisiana and Mississippi 8} 18) 8 18 
Mobile. « « « « 13¢ 8 13 
N. Alabama & Tennessee 8 18 3 13 
Carolina and Georgia . . 8} 13 1 
FEATHERS. 
and 44 46 45 46 
Prime . « « 438 50 47 45 
FISH. 
Mackerel, No. bbl 13.50 15.00 15.00 16.50 
No.3 . « « + 10.50 12.00 10.00 12.50 
No.3 . « « 6.00 8.00 9.00 9.25 
oe No. 3, small ee 4.00 5.00 4.75 6.00 
Herring, pickled, bbl . . 32.75 4.50 2.75 5.00 
H Dg, 14 15 17 
Herring, scaled ... « 21 23 23 30 
Cod, dry, ll2lbs.. « « « 8.0 4.00 8.00 3.25 
FLOUR. 
Pennsylvania, bbl . . . 5.25 5.75 5.25 5.574 
—— —— extra§fancy 5.95 6.50 5.50 6.75 
Western, Penn’a, & Ohio 5.20 7.25 5.%5 5.374 
Brandywine ..+ «+ « 5.873 5.644 5.75 
Middlings .+++-+s. 8.50 4.00 8.75 4.25 
Rye Flour ... + «+ « 3.25 4.10 3.624 3.75 
Corn Meal, Pennsylvania 2.07 3.10 2.75 2.37) 
Brandy w 3.50 8.37) 
GRAIN. 
Wheat, Pennsylvania red 1.27 1 1.30 1.3% 
white 1.25 .60 l.4u 1.50 
Southern red .-. . 1.30 1.338 1.82 1.35 
Soughern white ... .- 1.35 1.60 1.45 1.55 
RYE. 
P ennsylvania 75 78 75 76 
outhern . 72 73 70 71 
ORN. 
Wellowe « ec eo ee 67 1 70 70 
ATS 
P. ennsylvania 87 38 85 35) 
outhern ..« « « 355 37 334 38 
Barley, Ohio & New York 70 75 Tu 75 
FRUIT 
Raisins, bunch, box. . . 1.80 @ 2.10 1.90 @ 
es half boxes 95 @ 1.05 1.00 @ 
quarter boxes 45 ¢ 52  ¢ 
layer « 3.00 2.20 2.15 
seedless... 3.7 4.00 4.00 @ 
Almonds, softshelled . . ll 14 12 G 
Appl gree (1.00 8.00 1.50 
Cranberries, bbl 4.00 2.00 


Ginger, green, # lb 


{ 18 @ 
Oranges, box ° 5.00 3.00 € 
Lemons, do .« .- 70 @ 3.20 8.50 @ 
Figs, Smyrna, ° 5 ¢ 14 4 @ 
Peaches, un e 63 @ 5 8 
Ground uts, bushel .. 1.25 ) 1.75 1.25 .00 
Hay—loose . . « 70 85 65 90 
e 56 63 60 85 
City sla eg 8} 7 8} 7 
LEATHER. 
ishsole . 19 20 28 30 
Slaughter .. tne e 29 30 
LUMBER. 
White Pine, Susquehanna 20.00 30.00 14.00 17.00 
Yellow Pine, Virginia, . 15.00 16.00 13.00 14.50 
Hemlock, leehigh 7.00 14.00 7.00 10.00 
Spruce Flooring - 13.00 15.00 15.00 16.00 
es, C. N. 12.00 35.00 18.00 24.00 
MOLASSES. 
Cuba, Muscovado a4 20 253 21 26 
Clayed . 18 20 24 
Porto R 30 35 27 35 
New Orleans, @bbl. . . 34 374 385 86 
Steam Syrup 26 # 32 33 
Olive, lion e 1.20 1.25 1.27 1.35 
by 6.20 6.25 6.50 
Linseed, American ee 5u 53 50 51 
Whale Crude . ° . 50 53 50 53 
Winter 58 . 63 56 538 
Sperm Winter 1.45 1.65 1.60 1.65 
Lard Oil, do « « 95 1.00 92 
PROVISIONS. 
Beef, Mess, @bbl ... 9.40 @11.00 12.00 14.00 
—- Prime ..+.«. >» 450 @ 6.00 6.00 6.50 
Pork, Mess . « »« « « « 16.00 @ 16.25 16.50 17.50 
10.25 @ 12.50 12.75 14.00 
Clear 1 7.50 18.00 ] 7,00 19.00 
Hams, smoked , 104 @ 135 12 13 
—- do in salt & pickle 9 ll 83 9 
—— Sides,smoked. . - 9 G 10 10 10 
—- do in salt & pickle 72 @ 8} 8} 9 
Shoulders smoked .. . 74@ 8 8 
Beer «5 104 @ ll 10 
Butter, Firkin. . .. « 12 @ 18 12 17 
solid, in kegs Ml 14 9 1lt 
14 @ 20 13 18 
Goshen . 19 16 -19 
Lard, Jersey 10 ll ll ll 
Western ke ll @ 1of ll 11 
do bbis 10 @ 10 10 10 
Rice, Carolina. . « « 8.62% 8.75 3.87) 4.00 
SEEDS 
Cloverseed, bushel .. . 5.00 6.00 5.90 5.37} 
Plaxeseed . « « 1.50 1.65 1.45 1.50 
mothy . « « «© « « e« 2.50 2.87 2.25 2.373 
Herd Grass ee 2.50 2.62 2.20 2.25 
SUGARS. 
Brazil white 6.50 6.75 6.50 7.12 
—— brown 5.25 5.75 5.50 6.12 
Havana white .... °* 8.00 8.50 7.50 8.00 
brown and yellow 6.12) 8.00 5.25 .00 
Manilla . 5.50 6.00 5.70 5.82) 
New Orleans ... « « 50 8.25 6.00 6.75 
clarified 9.00 9.50 7350 8.25 
Porto Rico 5.75 7.25 5.50 7.25 


Ratices., 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A stated 
meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church will be held on Monday 
the 14th inst., at four o’clock, P. M., at the Mis- 
sion Rooms, No. 910 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

A. W. Mitcua.ii, Recording Secretary. 


WEST SPRUCE STREET CHURCH.—The 
usual monthly evening service at the West Spruce 
Street Presbyterian Church, corner of Spruce 
and Seventeenth streets, Philadelphia, to-morrow 
epee evening, 13th inst., at half-past seven’ 
o’clock. 


UNION PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—Ser- 
vice will be held, until further notice, in the 
Union Presbyterian Church, Thirteenth street be- 
low Spruce, Cie ga Rev. Robert Gamble 
pastor, at three o’clock in the afternoon, instead 
of the evening service. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—The undersigned 
thankfully acknowledges the a of the half 
of a bank bill for Five Hundred Dollars, from “8. 
D.,” for the Board of Domestic Missions. 

8. D. Powe, Treasurer. 

January 5, 1861. 


PHILADELPHIA SABBATH-SCHOOL ASSO- 
CIATION.—The monthly meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Sabbath-school Association will be held 
on Monday evening, 14th inst., in the Arch street 
Presbyterian Church, above Tenth, Philadelphia, 
baa Dr. Wadsworth’s) at half-past seven o’clock. 

nteresting statements may be expected from the 
President and other brethren. Sabbath-school 
Superintendents, teachers, and friends of this 
important enterprise, are cordially invited to be 
present. J. B. Ropaers, Secretary. 


PRESBYTERY OF LUZERNE.—The Presby- 
tery of Luzerne will meet in Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the fourth Tuesday of January, 1861, at+ 
half. past seven o’clock. 
N. G. Parke, Stated Clerk, 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERY OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA.—The Central Presbytery of Philadelphia 
will hold an adjourned meeting in the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Seventh street below Arch, 
Philadelphia, on Tuesday, January 15th inst., at 


ten o’clock, A. M. 
James G. Sunn, Stated Clerk. 


bytery of New York will meet in the Mission 

Room3, corner of Ci ntre and Reade streets, gn 

Monday next, the 14th inst., at eleven o'clock. 
James K. Moderator. 


PRESBYTERY OF TROY.—The Presbytery of 
Troy will hold its regular semi-anpual meeting at 
Waterford, on evening, January lth, at 


half. past seven o’cloc 
J.T. Dorrea, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF LUZERNE. — The 
Presbytery of Luzerne appointed at their 


\| of the Preacher. 


8 | Hall, D.D. 2 vols. 
6 


sider sooner or later—the sooner the better. 


Jast meeting the following visitors of the 


congregations under their care :—Pittston, on 


1 


the first Tuesday of January, Messrs. Hickok 
and Weidman; Kingston, on the third Tues 
day of January, by Messrs. Lane and Rinker; 
Wilksbarre, on the third Friday of Jan . 
by Mesers. Colt and Welles; Wyoming, on 
fourth Tuesday of December, by Messrs. Hant 
and Welles; Plymouth, on the third Tuesday 
of January, by Messrs. Colt, Purke, and Fer- 
guson ; Scranton, fourth Tuesday of February, 
by Messrs. Lane and Adama; Teabienecsk 
on the first Tuesday of February, Mesars. 
Hickok and Hvulmes; Northmoreland, on the 
third Tuesday of February, Messra. Rinker 
and Lane; Newton, on the second Tuesday of _ 
Febuary, Messrs. Hunt and Weidman; Nan 
tecoke, on the third Tuesday of February, 
Messrs. Adams and Furguson; Shickehinny, 
on the fourth Tuesday of February, Messrs. 
Snowden and J»hnson; Conyngham, on the 


Eckley, on the third 
Messrs. Armstrong and Weidman; Wetherly, 
on the second Tuceda 

Johnson and Osmond; Hazleton, on the third 
Tuesday of March, by Messrs. Darrah and 
Cates Mauch Chunk, on the fourth Tuesday 
of March, Messrs. Thompson and White; 
Pottsville, on the first Tuesday of February, 
Messrs. Armstrong and Dorrance; Port Car- 
bon, on the second Tuesday of February, 
Messrs. Osmond and Culp; Summit, on 
third Tuesday of February, by Messrs. Lowrie 
and Cult; Lake, Mr. Parke, at discretion. 


N OTES ON SCRIPTURE—By Joel Jones, LL.D, 
8vo. $2.50, 
From the Evangelist. 

With ample stores of legal learning, the re- 
sources of a ripe scholarship in varied departments 
of study, and a profound reverence for the Word 
of God, the author furnishes an illustrious exam- 
ple of intellectual greatness bowing with humility 
at the feet of Jesus. Apart from its intrinsic ex- 
cellence, and as embodying the fruits of indepen- 
dent and original examination, this volume there- 
fore possesses a peculiar value, as testifying the 
respect and reverence which such a mind felt for 
the sacred oracles, and we trust that the study of 
it may lead many to clearer conceptions and fuller 
appreciation of the words of the Lord Jesus. 

From the Boston Recorder. 

The author of this work appears to have had 
unusual qualifications for the production of such 
a volume. He was learned, eminently pious, and 

atly interested in the study of the Scriptures, 
hese “ Notes of Scripture,” which were evi- 
dently the result of much careful study, will be 
found .interesting and useful to all levers of the 
sacred volume. 

«* A copy will be sent by mail, post paid, on 
receipt of the price. . 

Published by 

WILLIAM 8, & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
jan 12—3t 


EV. DR. J. ADDISON ALEXANDER’S 
NEW WORK.—Just Published by C. - 
Scraisner, 124 Grand street, New York. 
NOTES ON NEW TESTAMENT LITERATURE 
AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
By J. Addison Alexander, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. $1. 
The notes presented in this volume include all 
that Dr. Alexander left in a condition fit for the 
ress of his remarkable Biblical and Historical 
tures. 
Dr. J. Addison Alexander's Works. 
— of Sermons, in 2 vols., 12mo, with Portrait, $1.26. 


Commentary on the Psalms, 3 vols, $3.75, 
Acta, 2 vols, 
3d « ‘Mark, 1 vol, 1.26. 


Ready Next Week. 
Commentary on Matthew. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.28. 
*,* Copies. sent by mail, post paid, on receipt 
of price. jan 12—2¢ 


EW RELIGIOUS NOVEL.—Ctoup wrrn a 
_Gotpes Borper. By Helen Hazlett, author 
of Heights of Eidelberg, &c. Price, per mail, $1. 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL, isher. 
439 Market street, Philadelphia, 
jan 12—2t 


EALTH FOR 1861.—Payrsicat, Morat, 
Mentat—AHall’s Journal of Health, $1, ad- 
vises no medicine; “the Fireside Monthly, $1.50, 
admits no fiction; both, $2. Dr. W. W. Hall, No. 
42 Irving Place, New York, Editor. Contents of 
Journal of Health for January, 1861. Specimens, 
10 cents. Preserve it. p 
Health and Disease, Making Coal Jires, Odori- 
ferous Feet, Leaden Water Pipes, Death’s Doings, 
How Life’s Lost, “Night Mares,” Dyspepsia, Eat- 
ing, Drinking, Health of Cities, Beautiful Hair, 
Cold Feet, Crying Babies, Clerical Reading, Ther- 
mometers, Great Salve, “Ineffable Pills,” Doubtful 
Witness, Gas—y, Laughter Healthful. 
Contents of Fireside Monthly for January, 1861: 


Family Reading, Novel Reading, Broken Vow, 


Watts’ Hymns, Physician, Tecumseh’s Death, 
Due of Wives, Well nt Life, The Old Wife, Old 
Grist Mill, Choosing Husbands, Virtue Rewarded, 
Large Houses, Truth not Lost, Overworked Wo- 
men, Prospering, Proverbs, Fiction and Fact, Ir 
We Knew, Randolph’s Death, Dahlias in Winter, 
Weather Foretold, Courtesy, Books, Civility Re- 
warded, Heroism, Speak Well, Little Deeper, Dy- 
ing Father. jan 12—1t* 


EV. DR. JAMES W. ALEXANDER’S NEW 
WORK.—Just published by Cuarves 8Scris- 
NER—WNo. 124 Grand Street, New York. 


THOUGHTS ON PREACHING. 


Being Contributions to Homeletics by J. W. Alex- 
ander, D.D. lvol. 12mo. Pp. 526. $1.25. 

Contents.—I.—Homeletical Paragraphs. 

II.—Letters to Young Ministers, in Nine Cha 
ters, viz:—l. On Devotion to the Work of t 
Ministry. 2. The Cultivation of Personal Piety. 
3. Happiness of Christ’s Ministry. 4. Clerical 
Studies. 5. How to Find Time for Learning. 
6. Learned Pastors. 7, 8, and 9, on Extempor- 
aneous Preaching. | 

III.—1. Remarks on the Studies and Discipline 
2. The Matter of Preaching. 
3. Expository Preaching. 4. The Pulpit in An- 
cient and Modern Times. 5. Eloquence of the 
French Pulpit. 6. Miscellaneous Paragraphs. 

Now Ready. 

Third edition of Forty Years’ Familiar Letters , 
of James W. Alexander, D.D. Constituting, with 
the Notes, a Memoir. Edited by the Rev. John 
12mo. 2 Portraits. $3. 

Sixth edition of Dr. J. W. Alexander’s Consola- 
tion. Addressed to the Suffering People of God. 
lvol. 12mo. $1.25. 

Third edition of Dr. J. W. Alexander’s Dis- 
* pies sent by mail, post-paid, on rece 
of the price. | = jan eat 


LEEP.—Just Published b 
Editor of Hail’s Jou of Health, No. 42 
i“ Place, New York. Pp. 314. 12mo, $1.25. 
‘Allow me to express my gratification at having 
read it. You advocate very important reforms, 
and which the people will be compelled to we 
all the book: you have written, none, as it seems 
to me, will do so much good inthe end. I con- 
gratulate you sincerely on your success.” 

Sleeping in Pure Chambers. With Consump- 
tives; the Feeble. The Young with the Old. 
Children with Children. Baleful Habits Engen- 
dered. Their True, Safe, and Efficient Remedy. 
Imposition of Books on Physiology. Griscom’s 
Ventilation. Hamilton’s House Plans. Burning 
Coal on the Hearth. Management of Infante’ 
Sleep. Proper Size and Ventilation of Chambers, 
&c. jan 12—1t* 


W. W. Hall, 


LIFTON HALL.—Under this name a private 
Asylum for the reception and treatment of a 
limited number of the Insane, of both sexes, has 
been recently constructed on the most approved 
plan for the comfort and recovery of the health of 
its inmates. Clifton Hall is situated in a beauti- 
ful part of the country, within a few miles of 
Philadel phia. 

Managers.—John Bell, M. D., Hon. William 
A. Porter, Hon. William Strong, Juseph Car- 
son, M.D., Samuel Henry Dickson, M.D., Hermaa 
Cope, Esq., Charles Kelly, Esq., Oborn Levis, Esq., 
Francis Tete, os Morton McMichael, Esq., Rev. 
William P. Breed, Rev. John Jenkins, D.D. 

For particulars apply to the subscriber, 

R. A. GIVEN, M. D., 

Clifton Hall, Kellysville, near Philadelphia. 

sep 8—ly 


OULD & LINCOLN—59 Washington street, 
Boston—Have just published 
The Life Trust; a Narrative of the Lord’s 
Dealings with George Muller. Edited aud Con- 
densed by the Rev. H. L. Wayland. With an In- 
by Francis Wayland, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 
1.25. 


George Muller is a living man, the founder and 
manager of the famous Orphan Asylum at Bristol, 
England. This work contains the entire history © 
of the origin and growth of that remarkable insti- 
tution, whereby seven hundred orphans are now 
amply provided for, with no fund or rig | 

ences to rely upon, but only prayer to G 

he narrative is one of great interest, and emi- 
nently adapted at the present time to quicken the 
faith of all who believe in the power o mar wd 

Evenings with the Doctrines. By Nehemiah 
Adams, D.D., author of “The Friends of Christ,” 
‘Christ a Friend,” “The Communion Sabbath,” 
&c. Royal 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

This work is a familiar exposition of the evan- 
gelical doctrines, with scriptural and logical 


' proofs, and notiéés of the more important objec- 


tions which have been brought against them. 
Second Edition of 

The Romance of Natural History. By Philip 
Henry Gosse. With numerous elegant Illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

This new volume by Mr. Gosse is one of the 
most attractive issues of the season. Itscharming 
descriptions and admirable illustrations are giving 
it a marked popularity. The first edition was ex- 
hausted in a few days. : 

The Pulpit of the American Revolution ; or, The 
Political Sermons of the Period of 1776. By John 
Wingate Thornton, A.M. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

An interesting remembrancer of the times of 
16, with a large amount of fresh historical illus- 
trations. 

The Year of Grace; a History of the Revival in 
Ireland in 1859. By Rev. William Gibson. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

A soul-stirring record of a most wonderful work. 

The Still Hour ; or, God. By 
Austin Phelps, D.D. 16mo, cloth, 38 cents. 

A checinthe book, of which thirty thousand 
copies were sold the last yevr. p 
Gould & Lincoln publish a choice list of 
Valuable, Religious, Scientific, and Miscellaneous 
Works, to which they invite the attention of pur-— 
chasers. Catalogues furnished gratis on “pp ca- 
tion jan 12—Ilt 
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“RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


‘Taw Lars) or being = Nermtive of the 
Lord's Dealings with George: Moller, written by 
by the Rev. H. 
~\Binsoln’ Wayland, Pastor of the Third Baptist 
Worcester, Massachusetts. With an In- 
-PWoeduction; by Francis Wayland. Boston, 1861, 
Gould & Lincoln: %2mo, pp. 476. 
We first became acquainted, some years since, 


is*a much fuller history of his reli- 

gious life and benevolent operations None can 
perese it without a conviction of Mr. Miller's 
qbtuine piety, and of the honesty of his convictions 
@i® peciliarities he Las adopted. He professes 
liven life of faith, and in a degree which is very 

A Prussian by birth, of unpromising 
was gradually brought toa knowledge of 
the gospel, which he began to preach. Providence 
1é€°him to England and there his singular mode 
Of life’ was fully developed. As a preacher, he 
séfused regular salary and depended on free-will 
offerings which came in to him in answer to preyer; 
‘and professing to live from day to day on the faith 
Of God’s providence, he undertook the care of or- 
hans, and with a faith that the means would be 
forthcoming, established an Orphan House in Brie 
‘tol, England, which has had as many as four bun- 
‘dred inmates, wholly supported by voluntary gifts. 
‘Some idea of the success of the enterprise may be 
formed from the fact that for 1859-60, the total 
amount in hand was about three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars! The whole book is the history 


’ ef remarkable interpositions. The power and 


duty of faith cannot be doubted, and although they 
may bé remarkably illustrated in this case, there is 
an obvious danger of presumption in carrying the 
‘matter to extremes; at any rate, if all should un- 
dertake to live on simple faith, enthusiasm and dis- 
‘appointment would be the consequence. Mr. Muil- 
ler can scarcely be regarded as an example to be 
followed with safety. It is to be noted that he is 
in the habit of frequently publishing to the world 
‘his operations, his straits and difficulties, his earn- 
est prayers, and, to the very minutest article, the 
contributions which are sent to him. No doubt the 
benevolence of readers is greatly stimulated by 
these publications, and gifts flow in apace to help a 
good man who is genuinely benevolent and disin- 
terested, and wonderfully enterprising, as a kind of 
generous response to the faith upon which he pro- 
fesses to doevery thing. Thus he undoubtedly em 
ploys one of the most potent meansto verify his faith 
‘without seemingly being aware that, after all, it is 
‘very much like the faith of all good men who are 
engaged in good enterprises. We say this not in 
disparagement, but to divest the matter of its seem- 
ingly marvellous character. Mr. Maller has, no 
doubt, a strong faith, and he has a wonderful zeal, 
which God’s providence has greatly blessed. We 
‘cannot entirely approve of his peculiarities, because 
we think they they will not bear a general applica- 
‘tion, but as a man of devout habits and great en- 
ergy in serving the Lord, we heartily honour him, 
and rejoice in the good he accomplishes. 


ReMARKABLE Escapes Perit, Illustrative of 
- Divine Providence. Philadelphia, Presbyterian 

Board of Publication. 18mo, pp. 308. 

A very pleasing and instructive book, in which 
the providence of God is illustrated by various in- 
stances of remarkable deliverance. In none of 
the cases cited is there, as we think, a fanciful or 
overstrained application of veritable facts. 


‘Manion Lestix; or, the Light at Home. With an 

Introduction by the Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D. 
' Philadelphia, Presbyterian Board of Publication, 

18mo, pp. 295. 

An affecting interest attaches to this little volume. 
The author was an estimable young lady of Phila- 
delphia, and a member of the Rev. Dr. Boardman’s 
church, who in her youth was called hence. During 
her illness, which was somewhat lingering, she em- 
ployed herself in writing this story, and when com- 
pleted, except a few pages, she ceased to live. 
The story itself, with its useful lessons, possesses 
also an intrinsic value. 


Worps or Wispow, Illustrated and Applied; being 
a sequel to “ Little Words.” Philadelphia, Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication. 18mo, pp. 285. 
Those who have read «Little Words” will be 

pleased to hhve the sequel. It is adapted to in. 

struct the young, and in a winning way to infuse 
into their minds words of true wisdom. 


Grorce Miter axp nis Motuar. 18mo, pp. 315. 
Tue Boys or Wyomine VALLEY, one of Life’s True 


' Tales. By Mrs. Sarah S. T. Wallace, author of- 


« Julia’s Visit,” &c. 18mo, pp. 164. 


Aont Carnriz’s or Fireside Stories. By 
Sarah A. Myers. 18mo, pp. 174. 


A Morger’s Prayers ANSWERED. 18mo, pp. 190. 


Cares anp Comrorts. By the author of “Lame 
Letty,” &c. 18mo, pp. 190. 


All of these handsome little volumes are recent 


issues of the Presbyterian Board of Publication, and — 


are each deserving of a separate commendation; 
but as our young readers are sure to get them by 
their own purchase, or through the Sabbath-school 
library, there is the less necessity for our saying 
that they are original, well written, full of interest, 
and prettily illustrated with appropriate cuts. As 
the disturbed state of affairs will probably constrain 
the Board to issue few books for some time to 
come, we hope these will be eagerly sought after. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


We have received a Sermon, by the Rev. David 
Magie, D. D., on the fortieth anniversary of his 
pastorate in the Second Presbyterian Church of 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. It is full of interest, and 
although the author is forced to speak much of him- 
self, he does itso humbly and Christianly, as to 
avoid all the offensiveness of egotism. We have 
read it with much gratification as a most cheering 
history of a faithful pastor's life. 

We have also received the Annual Report of the 
United States Mint, Hall's Journal of Health, Lit- 
tell’s Living Age, the Educator, the Foreign Mis- 
sionary, and a Fast-day Sermon, by the Rev. J. H. 
Thornwell, D. D., of Columbia, South Carolina. 

We have received the Mercersburg Review for 
January, which contains the following articles: 
1, The Epistle to the Galatians Translated and 
Explained. A specimen of a projected popular 
Commentary on the New Testament. By Philip 
Schiaff, D.D., Mercersburg, Pennsylvania. 2. The 
Marvellous in Modern Times. By L H. Steiner, 
A. M., M. D., Baltimore, Maryland. 3. English 
Versions of the Heidelberg Catechism. 4. Our 
Alumni Association. By the Rev. G. B. Rus- 
sell, A. M., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 5. Recent 
Publications. . 


Curious Edition of the Assembly’s Shorter 
Catechism. 


The Londonderry Standard says:— 
Amongst a rare collection of old books, be- 
longing to Rev. Wm. Dysart, rector of Tam- 

htard, is a curious edition of the Assem- 
bly’s Shorter Catechism, which shows that, 
at the beginning of the last century, this Cate- 
chism was extensively used throughout Eng- 
land and Wales. The title is—‘‘The Grounds 
and Principles of Religion contained in a 


Shorter Catechism (According to the Advice 


of the Assembly of Divines sitting at West- 
minster). To be used throughout the King- 
dom of England; and the Dominion of 
Wales. The Proofs carefully corrected and 
Amended. London: Printed in the year 
1703.” On the leather binding outside, 


¢in front of this little volume, for such it is, 


the following inscription in Roman capitals 
has been impressed: —“The gift of Philip, 
late Lord Wharton, deceased. Distributed 
by -his lordship’s Trustees, 1709.” 


Contents of a Royal Lumber-room. 


A Scandivian correspondent of the Lon- 
don Chronicle says:—“ Public interest in 
Stockholm is occupied with a remarkable 


find. There is a royal lumber-room known 


as the Regal Household Chamber. 


It was 
long known that lots of things, whole bun- 


. dles of forgotten furniture, were deposited 


in its lofts. But they excited little notice. 
Nobedy would risk trouble and expense. 
But King Carl determined that an end 
should be put to this neglect, and by his 
directions the numerous bundles and pack- 
ages have been opened, aired, and cata- 
logued. The result is surprising. They 
have been found to contain, among other 
less important things, very many objects 
most costly and interesting. Among them 
uantities of precious Gobelins 
tapestries from Louis XV.’s time, and of 
the haute lisse, or tapestries on a golden 
ground, from the age of Francis I., doubt- 
less woven by the Italian artists who were 
called by that monarch to Paris. There 
are also velvet hangings with splendid gold 
embroideries many inches deep, gorgeous 
canopies, bed-hangings, table-covers, &c., 
m hg excellent preservation. The King 
intends to use these things in the decoration 
of Gripsholm Castle, near Stockholm, with 


_ which they would excellently harmonize. 


14.2 per cent. 


An HOUR at the OLD PLAY-GROUND. 
“BY 


I sat an hour to-day, John, 
Beside the old brook stream, 
Where we were school-boys in old time, 
_ When manhood was a dream. 

The brook is choked with fallen leaves, 
The pond is dried away— 

I scarce believe that you would know 
The dear old place to-day. 


The school-house is no more, John, 
Beneath our locust trees; 

The wild rose by the window side, 
No more waves in the breeze ; 

The scattered stones look desolate, 
The sod they rested on 

Has been ploughed up by stranger hands, 
Since you and I were gone. 


The chestnut tree is dead, John, 
And what is sadder now— 

The broken grape-vine of our swing 
Hangs on the withered bough; 

I read our names upon the bark, 
And found the pebbles rare 

- Laid up beneath the hollow side, 

As we had piled them there. 


Beneath the grass-grown bank, John, 
I looked for our old spring, - 

That bubbled down the alder path, 
Three paces from the swing ; 

The rushes grow upon the brink, 
The pool is black and bare, 

And not a foot this many a day 
It seems has trodden there. 


I took the old blind road, John, 
That wandered up the hill ; 
’Tis darker than it used to be, 
And seems so lone and still! 
The birds sing yet among the boughs, 
Where once the sweet grapes hung, 
Bat not a voice of human kind 
Where all our voices rung. 


I sat me on the fence, John, 
That lies as in old time, 
The same half panel in the path, 
We used go oft to climb— 
And thought how o’er the bars of life 
Our playmates had passed on, 
And left me counting on this spot 
The faces that are gone. 


CRIME IN FRANCE and ENGLAND. 


A correspondent sends the London Ad- 
vertiser some startling comparative statistics : 


France is sternly governed, and has very 
stringent means to prevent, detect, and 
punish crimes. Yet how does France stand 
with respect to England? Comparative 
crime stands thus: 


In France. In England. 


1857. 1859. 

Murders and attempts, . 659 103 
Violent assaults on women, 890 274 
Offences against property, 

with violence, 2,611 1,546 
Thefts and frauds, . 53,194 43,940 
Persons charged before the 

courts, . 771,374 409,484 
Population estimated, . 36,090,911 19,542,785 


Which is about as 9 is to 5, but the 
offenders as 10 to 5 nearly. The excess of 
crime can only be referred to the Roman 
Catholic religion. The confessional at once 
suggests and pardons evil deeds. 

The same facts come out with respect to 
the Irish in England. In 1858 the Irish 
were 15,258 out of a total of 107,072 per- 
sons committed to take trial in England, or 
It is not stated how many 
Irish we have here, but there cannot be 
more than six or seven per cent. 


The FALL of TABLE ROCK, Niagara. 


Mr. Wilkes, editor of the Spirit of the 
Times, gives the following graphic account 
of the falling of Table Rock, at Niagara 
Falls, several years ago: 


In ten years which have elapsed since I 
first visited Niagara, I find many changes 
have been made. The precipice has visibly 
receded, and the voracious torrent still keeps 
eating into the river’s rocky bed from year 
to year. Table Rock has fallen, but that 
was partly caused by me; the Tower is still 
more perilously towards the edge, and me- 
mentoes of new victims are erected here 
and there along the river’s bank. The same 
shopkeepers, with their goods; the same 
lazy Indians, with their bead-work trinkets; 
and the same loitering couples, still under 
twenty years of age, and looking as if ten 
years was nothing to them, restored the old 
panorama step by step. The effect was ma- 
gical, and having again got in good practice 
at handing out quarters, I was several times 
on the point of feeling about me to see if I 
had not ten years or so to spare along with 
the rest. 

I said I had something to do with the 
falling of Table Rock, that broad shell on 
the Canada side which, in 1850, jutted over 
the very cauldron of the seething waters, 
but which tumbled into it on a certain day 
in the month of June, of that, by me, well- 
remembered year. About noon on that day 
I accompanied a lady from the Clifton 


Hous 
to the Falls. Arriving at Table Rock, 
left our carriage, and, as we approacheWthe 


projecting platform, I pointed out to my 
companion a vast crack or fissure which tra- 
versed the entire base of the rock, remark- 
ing that it looked wider than ever it ap- 
peared to me before. The lady almost 
shuddered as she looked at it, and, shrink- 
ing back, declared that she did not care 
about going to the edge. ‘‘ Ah,” said I, 
taking her hand, ‘‘you might as well come 
on now that you are here. I hardly think 
that the rock will take a notion to fall 
merely because we are upon it.” 

The platform jutted from the mainland 
some sixty feet, but to give the visitor a still 
more fearful projection over the raging 
waters, a wooden bridge or staging had been 
thrust beyond the extreme edge for some 
ten feet. This terminated in a small box 
for visitors to stand in, and was kept in its 
position and enabled to bear weight by a 
ponderous load of stones heaped upon its 
inner end. The day was very bright and 
hot, and it being about lunch time at the 
hotel, but few visitors were out, 80 we occu- 
pied the dizzy perch alone. : 
’ We gazed fearfully out upon the awful, 
we stretched our heads timidly over the 
frightful depth below, and we felt our na- 
tures quelled in every fibre by the deafening 
roar that seemed to saturate us, as it were, 
with an indefinable dread. ‘‘ This is a ter- 
rible place,’ said I. ‘J.ook under there 
and see on what a mere shell we stand. For 
years and years the tocth of the torrent in 
that jetting angry stream has been gnawing 
out that hollow, and some day this place 
must fall.” My companion shuddered, and 
drew herself together in alarm. Our eyes 
swept the roaring circle of the waters once 
again; we gazed about in fearful fascination, 
when suddenly, turning our looks upon each 
other, each recognized a corresponding fear. 
“TI do not like this place!” exclaimed I, 
quickly. ‘The whole base of this rock is 
probably disintegrated, and perhaps sits 
poised in a succession of steps or notches, 
ready to fall out and topple down at any 
unusual perturbation. ‘That fissure there 
seems to me to be more than usually wide 
to-day! I think we had better leave, for I 


do not fancy such a finish; and, besides, my 


paper must be published next weck.” 

With these very words—the latter uttered 
half jocosely, though not without alarm—I 
seized my companion’s hand, and in absolute 
panic we fled as fast as our feet would carry 
us, toward what might be called the shore. 
We burst into a laugh when we regained 
the land, and, jumping into our carriage, 
felt actually as if we had made a fortunate 
escape. We rolled back toward the Clifton, 
but before we had proceeded two minutes 
on our way, a thundering report, like the 
explosion of an earthquake, burst upon us 
with a long roar; the ground trembled be- 


| the most gorgeous style. 


neath our wheels. We turned to find that 
Table Rock had fallen. We were the last 
upon it, and it was doubtless the unusual 
perturbation caused by our flying footsteps 
disturbed the exactness of its equilibrium, 
and thrilled it from its final poise. 

In a minute more the road was filled with 
hurrying people, and during the following 
half-hour we were told a hundred times in 
advance of the next morning journals that 
a lady and gentleman who were on the 
Table Rock had gone down the falls. We 
are told that the trot of a dog would shake 
old London Bridge from end to end, when 
it would not be disturbed by the rolling of 
heavily loaded trains. Table Rock had pro- 
bably not been run upon ino that way I have 
described for years—perhaps never; and, 
therefore, whenever I hear it spoken of, I 
always shudder, and feel as if I had some- 
thing to do with its fall. : 


CHINESE EMPEROR’S PALACE. 


A correspondent writes of the Imperial 
Palace :—*“ No description can give an idea 
of the splendour of this residence. The en- 
trance or reception hall is paved with marble, 
and painted with gold, azure, and scarlet in 
The throne of the 
Emperor is of beautiful carved dark wood, 
and the cushions, embroidered with gold 
dragons, attracted general admiration; every 
inner chamber and saloon was very hand- 
somely fitted up, and the rolls of silk, satin, 
and crape, all of splendid workmanship, fur- 
nished cummerbunds and puggarees for the 
French soldiers, who appear to have adop- 
ted our custom in this respect. Tha jade 
stone and china were of great value, and 
some Sevres china of Louis Quatorze would 
have delighted the eye of many a curious 


| fancier; and a presentation sword, with the 


English coat of arms studded with gems, 
and evidently of antiquity, gave rise to some 
speculation. The last treaty of Tien-tsin 
was also found, and the immense quantity of 
loot of all kinds, made it almost impossible 
to know what to take away. Some idea of 
the quantity of silk may be given by the 
fact that fowls, old pots, &c., were wrapped 
in the most costly silks and satins. All the 
ladies had disappeared, but their little Ja- 
panese dogs, something resembling a King 
Charles spaniel, were running about in a 
distracted state. Mr. Wade secured some 
valuable books and papers, some we believe 
for the British Museum. The Emperor had 
left the day before, but his destination is, I 
believe, unknown. It is said that a panic 
took place among the French, and that they 
evacuated the palace, returning, however, 
when the alarm subsided.” 


The Arab’s Affection for his Horse. 


When a Persian Envoy was encamped 
near Bagdad, an Arab rode a bright bay 
mare, of extraordinary shape and beauty, 
before his tent, until he attracted his atten- 
tion. Qn being asked if he would sell her, 
‘What will you give me?” was the reply. 
‘‘That depends upon her age; I suppose 
she is past five?’ ‘‘Guess again,” said he. 
“Four?” ‘Look at her mouth,” said the 
Arab, with a smile. On examination she 
was found to be rising three. This, from 
her size and symmetry, greatly enhanced 
her value. The Envoy said, “I will give 
you fifty tomans’’ (a coin nearly of the value 
of a pound sterling). ‘A little more, if 
you please,” said the fellow, apparently en- 
tertained. ‘‘Kighty—a hundred.” 
shook his head and smiled. The offer at 
last came to two hundred tomans. ‘ Well,’ 
said the Arab, ‘‘you need not tempt me fur- 
ther; it is of no use. You area rich elchée 
(nobleman.) You have fine horses, camels, 
and mules, and I am told, you have loads of 
silver and gold. Now,’ added he, ‘you 
want my mare; but you shall not have her 
for all you have got.’’—Cassell’s Popular 
Natural History. 


OCEAN SPLENDOURS. 


When the sea is perfectly clear and 
transparent it allows the eye to distinguish 
objects at a very great depth. Near Min- 
dora, in the Indian Ocean, the spotted corals 
are plainly visible under twenty-five fathoms 
of water. The crystalline clearness of the 
Caribbean Sea excited the admiration of 
Columbus, who, in the pursuit of his great 
discoveries, ever retained an open eye for 
the beauties of nature. ‘In passing over 
these splendidly adorned grounds,” says 
Schopf, ‘‘ where marine life shows itself in 
an endless variety of forms, the boat, sus- 
pended over the purest crystal, seems to 
float in the air, so that a person unaccus- 
tomed to the scene easily becomes giddy. 

‘On the clear sandy bottom appear thou- 
sands of sea-stars, sea-urchins, molusses, 
and fishes of a brilliancy of colour unknown 
in our temperate seas. Burning red, in- 
tense blue, lively green, and golden yellow, 
perpetually vary; the spectator floats over 
groves of sea-plants, gorgonias, corals, alcy- 
oniums, flabellums, and sponges, that afford 
no less delight to the eye, and are no less 
gently agitated by the heaving waters, than 
the most beautiful garden on earth when a 
gentle breeze passes through the waving 
boughs.” Mr. Charles Darwin paints in 
vivid colours the magnificent spectacle pre- 
sented by the sea, while sailing in the lati- 
tudes of Cape Horn on a very dark night. 

There was a fresh breeze, and every part 
of the surface which during the day is seen 
as foam now $lowed with a pale light. 
The vessel drove before her bows two bil- 
lows of liquid phosphorus, and in her wake 
she was followed by a milky train. As far 
as the eye reached the crest of every 
wave was bright, and the sky above the 
horizon, from the reflected glare of these 
livid flames, was not so utterly obscure as 
over the rest of the heavens. While La 
Venus was at anchor before Simon’s Town 
the breaking of the waves produced -so 
strong a light that the room in which the 
naturalists of the expedition were seated 
was illumined as by sudden flashes of light- 
ning. Although more than fifty paces from 
the beach where the phenomenon took 
place, they tried to read by this wondrous 
oceanic light, but the successive glimpses 
were of too short duration to gratify their 
wishes. 

Thus we see the same nocturnal splen- 
dour which shines forthin the tropical seas, 
and gleams along our shores burst forth 
from the Arctic waters, and from the waves 
that bathe the southern promontories of the 
old and new world. But what is the cause 
of the beautiful phenomenon widely spread 
over the face of the ocean? How comes it 
that at certain times flames issue from the 
bosom of an element generally so hostile to 
their appearance? Without troubling the 
reader with the groundless surmises of an- 
cient naturalists, or repeating the useless 
tales of the pust, I shall at once place my- 
self with him on the stage of our actual 
knowledge of this interesting and myste- 
rious subject. It is now no longer a matter 
of doubt that almost all inferior marine 
animals, particularly the jelly-fishes, many 
molusses and annelides, crustaceans and 


-infusoria, possess the faculty of emitting a 


phosphoric light, and adding their might to 
the grand phenomenon. When we con- 
sider their countless multitudes, we shall 
no longer wonder at such magnificent effects 
being produced by creatures individually so 
insignificant. In our seas it is chiefly a 
minute gelatinous animal, the mammaria 
scintillans, which, as it were, repeats the 
splendid spectacle of the starry heavens on 
the surface of the ocean. 

On filling a vessel with the luminous wa- 
ter, the small mammariz, about the size of 
a pin’s head, may by daylight be seen float- 
ing atthe top. For the most part trans- 
parent as crystal, they only in one spot | 
exhibit a milky opacity. Under the mi- | 
croscope they plainly appear as globular 


animals, with an indentation corresponding 
to the dull spot on the surface, from which 
a tolerably long tenacle proceeds, moving 
slowly about as if in quest of food. | 

It can easily be proved that the pheno- 
menon proceeds from the animals, for on 
straining the phosphorescent water it en- 
tirely lost its luminous property, while the 
mammariz remaining on the filter shine on 
being moved, the intensity of the light be- 
ing always in proportion to their number. 
And finally, on gently shaking in the dark 
a bottle of sea-water containing some of 
these animals, small luminous bodies are 
seen to fall and rise in the same manner as 
mammariz, when similarly agitated during 
the day time, sink in the liquid, and then 
again ascend to the surface.— Hartwiy. 


— 


COMING DOWN. 


By coming down [ understand this. Learn- 
ing from the mortifications, disappointments, 
and rebuffs which we must all meet as we 
go on through life, to think more humbly of 
ourselves, intellectually, morally, socially, 
physically, esthetically; yet while thinking 
thus humbly of ourselves and our powers, 
to resolve that we shall continue to do our 
very best; and all this with a kindly heart 
and acontented mind. Such is my ideal of 
true and Christian coming down; and I re- 
gard as a true hero the man who does it 
rightly. It is a noble thing for a man to 
say of himself, “‘I am not at all what I had 
vainly fancied myself; my mark is far, very 
far lower than I thought it had been. I 
had fancied myself a great genius, but I 
find I am only a man of decent ability; I 
had fancied myself a man of great weight 
in the country, but I find I have very little 
influence indeed. I had fancied that m 
stature was six feet four, but I find that I 
am only five feet two. I had fancied that in 
such competition I never could be beaten, 
but in truth I have been sadly beaten. I 
had fancied (suffer me, reader, the solemn 
allusion) that my Master had entrusted me 
with ten talents, but I find I have no more 
than one. But I will accept the humble 


level which is mine by right, and with God’s 


help I will do my very best there. I will 
not kick dogs, nor curse servants; I will 
not try to detract from the standing of men 
who are cleverer, more eminent, or taller 
than myself. I will heartily wish them well. 
I will not grow soured, moping, and migan- 
thropic. I know I am beaten and disap- 
pointed, but I hold on manfully still, and 
never give up!” Such, kindly reader, is 
Christian coming down !—Jtecreations of a 
Country Parson. . 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


ScENTED DraAMonD.—The London Court 


Journal states that a great sensation has 


been caused amongst the principal jewelers 
by the introduction of a ‘‘ scented diamond.” 
The stone has been recently discovered*in 
Ava, and has the same value as others, 
the same transparency and brilliancy, and 
the same weight; but it possesses the most 
extraordinary quality of emitting a very 
agreeable odour under the influence of a 
high temperature—such, for instance, as is 
more frequently than agreeably felt in the 
ball-room. 


EDUCATION AT THE TREADMILL.—Mr. 
Gardiner, the Bristol gaoler, has devised an 
improvement of the treadmill. 
ers at every step they take, call up to view 
a letter or a word, and are thus taught the al- 
phabet and reading while tlrey are at work. 
‘By degrees,” says a contemporary, ‘they 
become able to read a chapter in the Bible.” 


UMBRELLAS IN AFRIcA.—On a recent 
Wednesday numbers of the citizens were 
attracted by a novel display in the windows 
of Messrs. Wilson and Matheson. The ar- 
ticles exhibited are umbrellas of an extra- 
ordinary large size aud make; the material 
of the richest silk, of bright showy colours, 
such as yellow, red, &c., boldly embossed 
with chaste designs. ‘They are ordered for 
King Eyo and his Court, and will probably 
create a sensation on their arrival at Old 
Calabar.—Glasyow Bulletin. 


Potsonous Paint on Toys.—The editor 
of the Chemical News says that lately, re- 
marking the extreme brilliancy of the green 
paint with which some toys were embellish- 
ed, he bought three or four at the Lowther 
Arcade, and subjected them to analysis, the’ 
result of which proved that arsenic, in the 
form of arsenite of copper, was there present 
in so large a proportion as to render it a 
most dangerous risk to place such playthings 
in the hands of children. 


Toe Witts or Roman 
Prigests.—In the trial of a case in the 
Court of Probate, Dublin, recently, the 
startling fact came out in evidence that, in 
the diocese of Ossary, a statute is in force 
which obliges every Roman Catholic priest 
to make his will, and, in the event of his 
refusing, deprives him of the rites of his 
Church. The will in dispute was drawn by 
a priest, and left all the property of de- 
ceased to the Christian Brothers. 


A Jeremy Taytor MaAnusceipt.—The 
manuscript of the prayers and meditations 
of Jeremy Taylor, as prepared by that truly 
great author for the first edition of his 
works, has Jately been discovered in Bath. 
It is written in a bold, plain character, and 
more like print than the ordinary writing 
of the present day. This manuscript has 
long been missing, and was supposed to be 
lost; but it has been accidentally discovered 
by one of our city clergy, who is a great 
frequenter of old book-stalls.—Bath and 
Cheltenham Gazette. 


DeatH OF Dr. Jost.—The eminent 
Jewish historian, Dr. Jost, of Frank fort-on- 
the-Maine, expired, after a short illness, on 
the 20th ult.—Literary Gazette. 


Currous Custom.—The Jews of Pres- 
burg, in Hungary, were allowed to present 
two geese to the Emperor of Austria, at 
Vienna. The geese were decked with rib- 
bons of black and yellow, the Austrian 
colours, and of red, green, and white, the 
Hungarian. The obligation of making this 
present about St. Martin’s day, was imposed 
on the Jews of Presburg at the time of the 
conquest of Hungary by the Magyars. 


AN InFipEt’s RerusepD.—At the 
Rochdale County Court on a recent Wed- 
nesday, a Mrs. Maden appeared as a wit- 
ness. Mr. Standring asked her if she be- 
lieved in a future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments? Witness—I do not. His Hon- 
our—You don’t believe in any human 
responsibility for telling a lie? Witness— 
Yes. His Honour—Kxcept to society? 
Witness—No. His Honour—Do you be- 
lieve in a God who can punish you for tell- 
ing a lie? Witness—No. His Honour— 
Then I cannot hear you. If people will 
insult public opinion in a court of justice, 
they must take the consequences. 


PopuLaTION oF Rome.—At this moment 
it may be interesting to state that the popu- 
lation of the ‘Eternal City” is about one 
hundred and seventy-five thousand, divided 
into fifty-four parishes, with 1280 priests, 
2092 monks and members of religioug or- 
ders, 1590 nuns, and 547 ecclesiagiiyy 
pils. Exclusive of Jews, the numgm 
habitants not acknowledging tls 
Church is 412 ae 
nals composing the Sacred Cog 
whom are Bishops, fifty priestgA 
Deacons. 

NEWSPAPERS IN PARIS.—Paris poSsesses 
at present five hundred and three news- 
papers; forty two of these, as treating of 
politics and national economy, have to de- 
posit a security in the hands of the Govern- 
ment; four hundred and sixty are devoted 
to art, science, literature, industry, som- 
merce, and agriculture. The most ancient 
of the latter is the Journal des Savans, and 
dates from the year 1660. — 


The prison- | 


THE PHESBYTERIAN. 


RESULT OF A KIND ACTION. 


In September, 1805, a poor young me- 
chanic, just arrived from England, was 
wandering about New York in deep dejec- 
tion; he was without money, without 
friends, and without work; and far from 
his native home, he knew not which way to 
turn; but passing along Nassau street, an 
open door encouraged him to enter, the 
proprietor was a very little man indeed, 
perhaps five feet high, but he had a plea- 
sant countenance and a large heart; for 
upon being asked by the homeless and pen- 
niless stranger if he could direct him to 
some respectable person who could board 


hear from every quarter that large cran- 
berry meadows have been laid down, and 


| we ure glad of it, for there is promise of an 


' 


him until he could find employment, and | 
thus obtain the means of payment. The | 
storekeeper, pleased with the expression | 


and demeanour of the eighteen-year-old 
boy, had it in his heart to offer him the 
desired favour himself; but he had a wife 
whom he knew to be a woman of rare 


worth, for she was prudent, self-denying, | 
He might have known what | 
' the following day; and I have been agree- 


and humane. 
would be her answer, for he had only to 
make the proposition in a way to indicate 
his own views, and it would have met with 
an instantaneous and cheerful acquiescence, 
unless from some -almost insuperable rea- 
son. The young stranger was admitted 
into the family. But the yellow fever was 
raging in the city. In less than a week 
the poor lad was stricken with it, and—re- 
covered! although he was at the point of 
death for several days. a 
During his illness he was cared for by 
his kind host and hostess with an assiduity 
and watchfulness which only they know 
who act from sterling principle and a high 
humanity. Just a quarter of a century 
later, this same man was applied to by 
Major Noah, of pleasant memories, who 
was then surveyor of the port of New 
York, to put together a machine in the 
Custom House, and take models of its 
various parts. This was done, and the 
mechanic conceived the idea of a similar 
article, which should excel any thing of the 
kind for efficiency in the Old World or 
the New, and he succeeded. He died in 
1833. His son succeeded him in business, 
and, inheriting the invéntive genius of his 
father, combined with rare business tact 
and indomitable energy, he has added im- 
provement to improvement, until he .has 
made the whole civilized world his debtor. 
There is not one of all its millions of fami- 
lies which does not every day derive great 
benefit therefrom. It carries light to every 
household; hour by hour is lifting the de- 
graded and the fallen, and is aiding in the 
revolutionizing of all nations which suffer 
by oppression, wrong-doing, and injustice. 
But that machine, what is it? Fifty 
years ago one might have been purchased 
entire for a hundred or two dollars; a com- 
mon dry-goods box ‘might have easily con- 
tained all its parts; but now, in its per- 


fected state, it occupies a space of fifteen . 


feet high and forty feet long; it is made of 
fourteen thousand seven hundred and thirty 
parts, weighs fifty thousand pounds, and 
costs thirty thousand dollars. One of its 
belongings, not named above, is thirty thou- 
sand and sixty-three yards of tape. The 
penniless English lad was Robert Hoe. 
The Good Samaritans of Fulton street 
were Grant Thornburn and his wife, the 
latter an angel now; the former “still liv- 
ing” in an honoured old age, by seven 
years over four-score. The machine is 
Tloe’s ten-cylinder printing-press, as now in 
operation in the office of the New York 
World, and the largest ever made.—Hall’s 
Journal of Health. | 


Farm amd Garden. 


Wuy vo AniIMALts Neep Satt?—Pro- 
fessor James: E. Johnston, of Scotland, 
says :—‘‘ Upwards of half the saline matter 
of the blood (57 per cent.) consists of com- 
mon salt; and as this is partly discharged 
every day through the skin and the kid- 
neys, the necessity of continued supplies of 
it to the healthy body becomes sufficiently 
obvious. The bile also contains soda (one 
of the ingredients of salt,) as a special and 
indispensable constituent, and so do all the 
cartilages of the body. Stint the supply of 
salt, therefore, and neither will the bile be 
able properly to assist digestion, nor the 
cartilages to be built up again as fast as 
they naturally waste.” It is better to place 
salt where stock can have free access to it, 
than to give it occasionally in large quanti- 
ties. They will help themselves to what 
they need, if allowed to do so at pleasure; 
otherwise, when they become ‘salt-hun- 
gry,” they may take more than is whole- 
some.—Amer. Agricul. 


SaGacity or HuMBLE Bees.—A writer 
in a foreign journal communicates the fact 
that during a season of scarcity of out-door 
flowers, the humble bees entered the green 
and hot-houses in search of food. Coming 
upon flowers, the long tubes of which pre- 
vented their extracting the honey in the 
usual manner, they cut through the «arolla, 
just above the honey, and thus secured the 
treasure. This looks like something more 
than instinct; it was an entirely new way 
of working, exactly fitted to the exotic 
plants, upon which they had never before 
fed, and which presented new difficulties to 
tax their ingenuity. 


Cut PoTaTorEs ror SEED.—A. G. Hazel- 
tine gives, in the Country Gentleman, the 
result of a trial of cut and whole potatoes, 
planted side by side. The whole potatoes 
planted were of large size; yield less than 
the others, of inferior quality, and knotty 
appearance. The yield from the cut pota- 
toes, with one eye to the hill, was the 
largest in every case, and of uniform size 
and fine shape. 


CRANBERRY CULTURE.—Large ideas are 
formed of the profit of the cranberry crop, 
and justly too. With an ordinary produce, 
cranberries pay better at $1.50 a bushel 
than apy other crop that can be raised, and 
even at that comparatively low price, the 
farmer who has a bog field upon his farm 
that he can devote to cranberries, has a cer- 
tain means of income, without much labour 
to realize it. The high prices that have 
ruled for cranberries of late years—reaching 
sometimes as high as $15 a barrel—have 
induced many to go into their cultivation, 
who may be disappointed at the suggestion 
of realizing but $1.50 a barrel for a crop. 
Yet they are worth no more. This price 
will enable families to use them at six 
cents a quart; at this price the demand for 
them will be limited only by the supply, 
however great it may be; as it is now, at 
from 12 to 17 cents a quart, not one family 
in a hundred uses cranberries, except on 
extraordinary occasions. At the cheap 
price, cranberry sauce would be as common 
as apple sauce. Two hundred bushels of 
cranberries may be obtained from an acre— 
sometimes much more. It has frequently 
happened of late years that an acre of cran- 
berries has produced a thousand dollars per 
annum. This is an absurd profit for the 
public to pay. We have read lately in an 
agricultural journal that about 120 acres 
have been planted in Burlington county, 
New Jersey, with cranberries this season ; 
that a patch of ten acres, planted by a Mr. 


Allen, has yielded 100 bushels, which he 
delivers to purchasers at $4 per bushel; | 
that the expense of planting them was $25 
per acre, and the cost of gathering from 50 | 
to 60 cents a bushel—a most unreasonable | 


and preposterous item, for it need not cost 
ten cents a bushel. 
yield in the third season 150 bushels per 


These 150 acres will 


acre, or 22,500 bushels, which, at $4 per 


bushel, will come to $90,000, more than 
ten times the value of the land. At the 
price we have named—$1.50 a bushel—an 


would think, to 


the greed for profits. We 


abundant supply of this refreshing and 
healthy fruit at fair prices, and a promise 
also of sufficient and largely remunerating 
profits to cultivators. 


SIMPLE Process.—A chemist of Lyons 
announces that the colouring matter of any 
tree may be known by the colour of its 


fruit, and advises the boiling of the bark 


with lime, in water, when a precipitate will 
be formed of the same colour as its fruit. 
Several’ of the new vegetable dyes have 
been discovered by this simple process. 


THe Best Deoporizer.—Mr. Mechi 
writes on the possible effect of using town 
sewage in the country. ‘‘Permit me to 
say, from practical experience, that there is 
no deodorizer so powerful, so copious, and 
so cheap, as the natural soil. After very 
heavy applications of farm sewage, ten times 
more offensive than that which issues from 
our sewers, to my pasture-land, no indica- 
tion of its whereabout could be traced on 


ably surprised to see my cows feeding on 
the very spot irrigated twenty-four hours 
before. We all know that cows are particu- 
lar in their feeding.” 


“Children's Column, 


TRUST. 
Saviour, happy would I be 
If [ could but trust in thee— 
Trust thy wisdom me to guide, 
Trust thy goodness to provide, 
Trust thy saving love and power, 
Trust thee every day and hour; 


Trust thee as the only light 

In the darkest hour of night; 
Trust in sickness, trust in health, 
Trust in poverty and wealth ; 
Trust in joy and trust in grief, 
Trust thy promise for relief ; 


Trust thy blood to cleanse my soul, 
Trust thy grace to make me whole, 
Trust thee living, dying too— 
Trust thee all my journey through ; 
Trust thee till my feet shall be 
Planted on the crystal sea. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 


My first was a Levite, who met with a kiss, 

A shepherd, who sought not God’s errand to miss; 
Who thought for himself, but spoke for another, 
Was the trumpet for tribes, their peace to recover; 
The counter of armies, the father of priests, - 

The numberer of tribes, the gatherer at feasts; 
Was the coverer of vessels, the bearer of camps, 
The offerer of offerings, the trimmer of lamps; 
Was the head of his tribe; yet for one mighty sin ~ 
Was stripped of his garments by one near of kin. © 


My second an evil, though often well used, 

Is also a good, though not seldom abused, 

A king among kings was its friendly upholder, 
A God over all is its powerful controller. 


My whole, a great wonder to princes and priests, 
Was a gainer of garments, a yielder of fruits. 
Mind, the case of my first, and with no further clue, 
I leave all the guessing, dear children, with you. 
EstHeER. 


A BRAVE GIRL. 


There are not many brave girls about in 
these days, let the girls say what they please 
to the contrary. We have been watching to 
see how they mancouvre, and this is the con- 
clusion to which we have come. Many of 
them are real cowards—they are afraid to 


| keep on the right side of truth. They may 


not be afraid of the dark, nor of dogs and 
spiders, but they are afraid to do what they 
think is right. 

There was Hattie Stone, a bright-eyed, in- 
telligent, sprightly, lovable creature, sitting 
by her mother, who was trimming her winter 
bonnet with gay ribbons and beautiful fea- 


| thers, when Nellie Larkin, one of her play- 


mates, called. 

“Ts that your bonnet?” inquired Nellie. 

“Yes,” replied Hattie. ‘Isn’t it pretty?” 

“Tt is very pretty, indeed, I think,” an- 
swered Nellie. ‘Mine is a poor-looking 
thing beside that.” reste 

“ Are you not going to have a new one?” 

‘‘No; mother says my old one must an- 
swer this winter, with a little repairing, and 
I think it will, myself.” 

“You will be the only girl in the meeting- 
house with an old bonnet on,”’ continued Hat- 
tie, ‘‘and that will make you feel badly.” 

‘No, it will not make me feel badly at all,” 
said Nellie. ‘I like your new bonnet very 
much, and at the same time I am contented 
with my old one.” 

* Well, I should be afraid that people would 
laugh at me when everybody else had new 
bonnets,” responded Hattie. “I want to look 
as well as the rest.” 3 

‘*‘Mother says it is cowardly to be afraid of 
what people will say about us, if we are doing 
what we think is right.” 

“Then there are a great many cowards in 
the world,” said Hattie, “and I suppose I am 
one. But you mean to be brave and wear 
your old bonnet,” and Hattie smiled as she 
said it, for she evidently meant to ridicule 
Nellie’s idea of bravery. 

‘I don’t think it is necessary to be very 
brave to wear a last year’s bonnet,” replied 
Nellie. ‘I am sure that it is not a great 


cross to me, although I don’t like to be laughed | 


at any better than youdo. Mother says she 
can’t affurd a better one, and that is enough 
for me to know, to be satisfied with what I 
have ”? 

Now, Nellie really did not know that she 
was a brave girl in deciding to wear the bon- 
net that she had worn for a year. But she 
was the bravest girl in the neighbourhood. 
Hattie—poor little mincing coward—was 
afraid somebody would laugh at her if she 
did not have a bonnet as gay as a peacock’s 
tail, and be in the height of fashion. She had 
no courage to say, ‘Let others think as they 
please, I shall do what mother thinks is best.” 
Poor weak thing! Suppose everybody else 
should take it into their heads to go without 
bonnets, she of course would not dare to do 
otherwise, and so she would go bareheaded. 
How much nobler is Nellie, who dares to 
follow her mother’s counsels, though she may 
not appear quite so fashionable? Yes, she is 
the genuine brave girl, unlike thousands who 
always stop and ask, What will be thought of 
this or that? what will Mrs. A. or Jemima B. 
say about me if I do thus and so? not having 
courage to do right even, lest some one laugh 
or sneer.—Jlome Monthly. 


A GOOD ANSWER. 


‘How can you do the most good?” asked a 
lady of a little girl. | 

“By being myself just as good a girl as 
can be,” was the reply. 5 


ASTOR’S SELECTION OF HYMNS AND 
TUNES.—By Rev. N. C. Burt. 

This book has been prepared with great care, 
and is adapted to meet a wide and pressing want 
in our churches. It has received the highest com- 
mendation from the most competent judges, and 
has been widely adopted and used with great sat- 
isfaction. It is intended equally for family, social, 
and public worship. Choirs will find it an invalu- 
able aid. 

Terms—Single copy, 75 cents; one dozen, 60 
cents each; larger quantities, 50 cents. A speci- 
men copy sent, post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents 
in stamps. 

For books or circulars address, 

3 J. HENRY GIESE, 
Baltimore, Maryland; or 
J. D. THORPE, 


nov 17—26t Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 

tn 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 

have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. 


keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c.,send | 


fora Circular. Address 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 


West Troy, New York. 


mar 3l—ly* 


For information in regard to | 


om 


EV. DR. BOARDMAN’S HYMN-BOOK.— 
First Edition Exhausted in Two Weeks. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A Sevection or Hrmns. Designed as a Sup- 
lement to the Psalms and Hymns of the Pres- 
yterian Church. By the Rev. H. A. Board- 


man, D.D. lvol. 16mo. 
Arabesque, . 60 
Arabesque, gilt edges, aa Sy 75 
Morocco, gilt, . 1.50 
Turkey, giltorantique, . . 2.00 


Turkey, flexible, . « 
Turkey, flexible, ribbon edges, (new style) 2.25 
From the Christian Intelligencer. | 

The compiler of this fine collection of Hymns is 
the Rev. Moury A. Boardman, D.D., whose: quali- 
fication for the work is well attested by the ar- 
rangement and collation of the volume. 
range of topics, the elevated tone of devotional 
feeling, the admirable taste of the compiler, the 
numerous versions of “ancient hymns,” the pre- 
cious songs of our modern sac poets, and the 
adaptation to the varied wants of the church, the 
school, and the home, with the full indices and 
tables of contents, make this a valuable addition 
to our stores of Christian hymnology. The book 
is beautifully “gotten up” by the publishers. 

From the Presbyterian. 

This collection of Hymns has been carefully 
prepared, and embraces many beautiful ones, of 
which the Christian public should not be de- 
pee The pulpit, the lecture-room, and the 
amily may avail themselves with profit of this 
rich treasury of Christian song. 

From the New York Observer. 

Beautifully printed, this Selectjon of Hymns 
will be highly prized. 

*,* A copy will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 

Published by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
jan 5—3t 


UBLICATIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
BOARD OF PUBLICATION SINCE 
DECEMBER Ist, 1860. 

A Mother's Prayers Answered. 
Price 25 and 30 cents. 

This is a most touching sketch of the lives of 
six young persons, whose hopeful conversion 
could be traced to the earnest prayers, the faithful 
instructions, and the holy example of their 
mother. The book is from the pen of a pious 
aunt. 

Marion Leslie; or, the Light at Home. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D. 
18mo, pe. 295. Price 40 and 45 cents. 

Dr. Boardman pronounces this “a valuable con- 
tribution to our stock of publications in this de- 
partment of literature.” It was written by a 
young lady during her last illness. 

George Miller and His Mother. 
Price 40 and 45 cents. 

This book will prove a favourite with young 
readers. It gives an account of a little boy who 
loved his mother, and by persevering diligence 
and pious principle became a successful teacher 
and a faithful minister. 

Remarkable Escapes from Peril Illustrative of 
Divine Providence. 18mo, pp. 308. Price 40 and 
45 cents. 

Authentic accounts of remarkable interpositions 
of Providence, which cannot but be popular with 
youth who are fond of exciting and marvellous 
adventures. 

Aunt Carrie’s Budget; or, Fireside Stories. B 
Sarah A. Myers. 18mo, pp. 174. Price 30 an 


18mo, pp. 190. 


18mo, pp. 215. 


35 cents. 


The “ Budget” contains four stories worth read- 
ing—the Mysterious Button, Naughty Fanny, 
Cowardly William, and Anna Walters. 

Whispers from Dreamland. By Nellie Graham, 
author of “ Little Annie’s First Thoughts About 
God.” 18mo, pp. 128. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

Dreams sometimes convey useful instruction. 
Truth is often conveyed in the similitude of a 
dream. The contents are—l. A Dream of Life, 
an Allegory. 2. Jamie’s Dream, or Jacob’s Lad- 
oa 3. The Household Angel, or the New Year’s 

ift. 

Cares and Comforts. By the author of “Lame 
Letty,” &c. 18mo, pp. 190. Price 30 and 35 cts. 

A poor woman, with an idle, drinking husband, 
and a helpless family of children looking to her 
for support, is oppressed with cares until she finds 
comfort in religion, and happiness restored to the 
household. 

Boys of Wyoming Valicy. One of Life’s True 
Tales. By Mrs. Sarah S. T. Wallace, author of 
“Julia’s Visit,” “ Rosalie’s Lessons,” &c. 18mo, 
pp. 164. Price 25 and 30 cents. 

This is a true tale of the times of Indian war- 
fare, and of the adventures and after-history of 
two boys, whose father was killed inthe Wyoming 
massacre. 

Words of Wisdom Illustrated and Applied. Be- 
ing a Sequel to “Little Words.” 18mo, pp. 285. 
Price 35 and 40 cents. 


This book is from a pen that has often gratified, 


and, we hope, edified youthful readers. It is not 
written in solemn sermon-style, but in lively con- 
versations, full of pleasant instruction. The 
chapter on “‘ Crooked Things” cannot fail to please 
and to profit. 
OSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
jan 5—4t 


RIVATE BOARDING.—Gentlemen and their 

Families, or Single Gentlemen, can be ac- 
commodated with Boarp, with pleasant and hand- 
some Rooms, furnished or unfurnished, at the 
North-west corner of Eighth and Spruce streets, 
i The location, being opposite to the 
Hospital Square, is central and pleasant. Tran- 
sient persons visiting the city, can be accommo- 
dated by the day or week. Terms moderate. 

aug 20—tf M. R. SNODGRASS. 


IBSON’S STAINED GLASS ESTABLISH- } 


MENT—WNo. 125 South Eleventh Street, 
near Walnut, Philadelphia.—Stained Glass for 
Churches, suitable to the various styles of Archi- 
tecture; also, for Public Buildings and Private 
Residences, Enamelled, Cut, and Embossed Glass. 

Je Ail the Stained and Enamelled Glass in 
the Capitol Extension was made at the above 
works. JOHN GIBSON, 

nov 3—ly C. H. GIBSON, 


ANFORD’S CHALLENGE HEATERS.—San- 
ford’s Challenge Heaters, portable and set 
in Brick, are caper pan by the most competent 
judges to be the best in market, giving the largest 
amount of heat with the least fuel, owing to their 
being so constructed as to burn the gases and smoke, 
and with extensive radiating surface, arranged to 
warm the air rapidly to a soft summer heat. 
Eight sizes, adapted to warming one or two rooms 
only, or a whole house, churches, academies, public 
halls, &c. Send for book of description .nd testi- 
monials from some of the most respected citizens‘ of 
New York and elsewhere. ‘ 
THE CHALLENGE AIR-TIGHT KITCHEN 
RANGE 


suited equally to wood or coal, burns the gases and 
smoke, sifts its ashes, has eight openings for boil- 
ing, BROILS WITHOUT BURNING OR SMELL OF SMOKE, 
and without interrupting sagan 3; OVENS unusually 
large, yet BAKING QUICKLY and well at the bottom; 
flues very deep, and easily cleaned; water backs 
if desired; CASTINGS EXTRA stRONG. Three sizes. 
A Premium over all others was awarded at the late 
New Jersey State Fair. 

COSMOPOLITE GAS-BURNING AIR-TIGHT 

PARLOUR RADIATOR AND VENTILATOR. 

This beautiful stove is all its name denotes. A 
new invention by W. Sanford. By an ingenious 
yet simple arrangement of flues it is so contrived 
as effectually to burn the gases and smoke, filling 
the interior with a brilliant blue blaze, and radiating 
the heat so completely that the bottom of the stove 
is as hot as any other part. 

Besides this, there is a very convenient con- 
trivance, invented expressly for this stove, where- 
by the perfect combustion of the coal is secured with 
great economy, and at the same time the impure air is 
drawn out of the room. Fire MAY BE KEPT ALL 
WINTER WITHOUT GOING OUT. 

SANFORD’S MAMMOTH GLOBE HEATER 
—(See book of letters)—is the only Heater that 
has stood the test for seven years in our Railroad 
Depots, Stores, &c. 
SANFORD, TRUSLOW & CO., 

239 and 241 Water street, New York. 

Manufacturers also of a great variety of Cooking 
and Heating Stoves, adapted to every want. 

oct 13—13t 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 

ing their Churches, would do well to send for 

one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 

Ventilation, Lighting, &c. Sent free by address- 

ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 


_large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or- 


ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 
combine beauty and durability with econo- 
my, from _an experience of fourteen years in the 
way of Decorating, Ventilation, Lighting, «c., 
would save time and money by sending for one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


AMES 8. EARLE & SON—Importers and 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Lookin 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Engravings, and Qi 
Paintings. EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


mar 31—+tf 


O PRESBYTERIANS DESIRING A WEST- 
ERN HOME.—A most desirable location 
has been made at acentral point in Kansas Ter- 
ritory for a Presbyterian Colony. Some families 
are already on the ground, and others prepared to 
come next spring. Additional Presbyterian fami- 
lies are required to complete the desired location, 
which will secure to each member great pecu- 
niary advantages, as well as the enjoyment of 
superior educational and religious privileges. 
Application for an interest or equal share should 
be made forthwith. Notwithstanding great hin- 
drances to our enterprise, caused by enemies as 
well as by professed friends, success now seems to 
be within reach, promising immense good. Let 
no one, without thorough investigation, be influ- 
enced by flying reports and vague rumour, and 
thus be cheated out of onecf the most desirable 
of Western homes. Reposts of famine, war, &c., 
in Kansas have been great-y exaggerated. Mark 
our words, there will neve: be a more favourable 
opportunity to secure a heme in one of the best 
countries at the West, or a more favourable op- 
portunity for doing good than is now presented. 
The attention of all kinds of Mechanics is par- 
ticularly invited, The undersigned will be happy 
to give all needful information to any one desir- 
ing and applying therefor at this place. Address 
W. P. MONTGOMERY, 
dec 22—13t Lecompton, Kansas. 


The : 


| 


January 12, 1861. 


T= CHOICE BOOKS FOR PRESENTS.— 

Quiet Thoughts for Quiet Hours. By the 
author of “Life's Evening.” “Life’s Morning,” 
dc. Price 75 cents; rich gilt, $1.25. 

Life’s Morning; or, Counsels and Encourage-. 
ments for Youthful Christians. By the same 
author asabove. Price 65 cents; rich gilt, $1.25. 

Life’s Evening; or, Thoughts for the A 
Same author. Price 65 cents; rich gilt, $1.25, 

J. E. TILTON & CO., Publishers, 
No. 161 Washington street, Boston. 
fe Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail, 
dee 


post. paid. 


TRUNKS, TRUNKS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
MASONIC HALL, 

e largest stock in Philadelphia, at low pri 
of Ladies’ Sole Leather, Dress Trunks, 
Reticules, and Travelling Bags; Gents’ Solid Lea- 
ther and Sole Leather Steel Band Trunks, Valises, 
new style Travelling Bags, &c. 
No dealer in Trunks, or traveller in want or 


them, should think of coming to Philadelphia 


without visiting this extensive and superior Es- 
tablishment. JAMES E. BROWN, 
No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—12m 


COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 
this country, is being constantly rolned by 
Joun K. 
which he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


at his 

Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease, jan 7—12m 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one-of D’Or-. 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, &c. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D'ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—té No. 556 Broadway, New York, 
INE CLOTHING AT THE MOST REASON. 
ABLE PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats of 
the finest quality; Business Coats and Riding 
Coats in great variety, cut in all the latest styles; 
Black and fancy Cassimere Pants of the finest and 
choicest Materials; and a splendid Assortment of 
Vests of every variety of material, cut, made, 
trimmed in the most elegant styles, at 
3 ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
feb 18—lLy Philadelphia. 


ARKESBURG MALE ACADEMY.—The 
Winter Term of this Institution will begin 
the first Wednesday of November next. Thor- 
ough and competent Teachers for all the depart- 
ments have been secured. By order of the Board. 
For Circulars, containing studies, terma, 
&c., apply at Martien’s Bookstore, No. 606 Chest- 
nut street, or to Rev. Dr. Junkin, the Principal. 
sep 29—tf A. W. TURNER, Secretary. 


LLEN GROVE FEMALE SEMINARY— 
Frankford, Pennsylvania.—The course of 
instruction in this Institution is comprehensive 
and thorough. The location is one of the most . 
beautiful and desirable in the country. Parents 
and Guardians desiring to place their Daughters 
or Wards in a first-class School will please apply 
to Mrs. E. L. THOMPSON. 
jan 5—13t 


Principal and Superintendent. 


R. AND E. N. McAULAY’S SELECT 
e SCHOOL—Morganton, North Carolina.— 
The next term of our School will commence on 
the second Monday in January, 1861. The course 
of instruction embraces the Classical and Mathe- 
matical studies requisite for admission into the 
lower classes in College. For Circulars address 
the Principals. jan 5—4t 


ANTED A SITUATION AS TEACHER.— 

A Presbyterian Clergyman, who has had 

considerable experience in teaching, desires a 

situation either in a public or private capacity. 

Satisfactory references can be given. Address 

“8. T.,” office of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. jan 5—tf 


EV. DANIEL WELLS’ BOARDING. 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS—Goshen, New York. 
—The First Session of 1861 will commence on the 
7th of January, and continue twenty weeks. 


Pupils received at any time, and charged from the 


date of entrance. jan 5—tf 
OR RENT.—The Chestnut Level Male and 
Female Academy is for rent from the Ist of 
April next. It is situated in the village of Chest- 
nut Level, Drumore Township, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania, surrounded by a healthy, wealthy, 
and populous neighboathed, The buildings are 
large and convenient. The Academy is of Trick, 
two-storied; the Boarding-house is frame, three- 
storied, and would accommodate sixty or seventy 
Boarders. There are daily stages from the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad at Christiana, also from Lan- - 
caster to Port Deposite, passing the door. A man, 
with'family, to take charge of the Boarding would 
be preferred. Good references required. Address 
the undersigned at Puseyville post office, Lancas- 

ter county, Pennsylvania. 
dec 29—6t SANDERS McCULLOUGH. 


DUCATIONAL.—A Lady of long and suc. 
cessful experience in teaching, wishes to 
make an engagement under individual or asso- 
ciated arrangements. Letters addressed to L. M., 
office of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chestnut street, 
ae will receive due attention. - 
29— 


AUNDER®S’ INSTITUTE— Thirty-Ninth and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia.—Professor E. D. 
Saunpers and CortTLanp Saunpers, Principals, 
Hon. William Bigler, Clearfield; William McKib- 
bin, Esq , of the Merchants’ Hotel, Philadelphia; 
Hon. J. W. Forney, of “The Press;” Hon, f. B. 
Browne, Philadelphia; Rev. R. Westbrook, of the 
Sunday-school Union; Hon. J. W. Maynard, Wil- 
liamsport; J. Leisenring, Esq., President of the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, and Hon. 
Asa Packer, Mauch Chunk, all of whom have sons 
boarding in Saunders’ Institute, will give their 
friends who may be looking for a safe, thorough, 
and pleasant School, any information desired re- 
specting this Seminary. 

A Grove and Lawn of eight acres are attached 
to the Institute, for seclusion, recreation, and 
physical exercise. 

je The Terms for a session of five months are 
—For Day Boarding Pupils, $75; for Pupils who 


spend Saturday and Sunday at home, $100; for 
Permanent Boarding Pupils, $133. No extra 
charges. Payment in advance. sep 1—tf 


RITTENDEN’S PHILADELPHIA COM. 

MERCIAL COLLEGE—North-east Corner 

of Seventh and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia.—An 

Institution designed to prepare Young Men for 

Active Business. Established September, 1944, 
Incorporated June 4th, 1855. . 

Board of Trustees.—B. B. Comegys, Francis 
Hoskins, David Milne, George H. Stuart, John 
Sparhawk, Samuel C. Morton, David 8. Brown, 
A. V. Parsons, D. B. Hinman, Frederick Brown, 
Joshua Lippincott, Jr., John Sibley. | 

FACULTY. 

8. Hopees Crirrenpen, Al at Law, Prin- 
cipab, Consulting Accountant, and Instructor in 
Commercial Customs. 

Tuomas,W. Moors, Professor of Penmanshi 

Joun Groespeck, Professor of Book-Keeping 
and Phonography, and Verbatim Reporter. 

James A. Gartanp, H. A. Wittsercer, and 
Wituiam L. Mirr.in, Instructors in the Book- 
Keeping Department. 

W. Critrenpes, Attorney at Law, In- 
structor in Commercial Law. 

At this Institution each Student is taught indi- 
vidually, and may attend as many hours daily as 
he chooses. 

The complete Counting House course embraces 
thorough instruction in Penmanship, Book-Keep- 
ing, Commercial Forms, and Mercantile Arithme- 
tic, with the privilege of attending all the Lec- 
tures on Political Economy, Commercial Law, the 
Duties of Business Men, &c., which are delivered 
at intervals during the year in the Lecture Room 
of the College. 

The department of Commercial Law affords 
business men every facility for acquiring such an 
amount of legal information as shall guide them 
with discretion in their business affairs. Full 
course Law Students aiso received. 

Catalogues, containing full particulars of terms, 
manner of Instruction, &c., may be had on apply- 
ing at the College, either in person or by letter. 

Twenty-five per cent. discount allowed to 
Sons of Clergymen. | 

As Law Practitioners, the Messrs. Crittenden 
may be consulted at the office of the College, or 
by correspondence. oct 20—6m 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila. 
—_— and Ne. 530, Broadway, New York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. | 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two- Dollars a year when paid 
strictly in advance, 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their papét 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprierors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion,” 
one dollar; each repetition of do., 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
1o be made in advance. | 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty five copies to one address, for one 

year, 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

{7 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO. 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


$10.00 
$20.00 


$45.00 
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